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ORACE never was in 
London. That fact 
may be stated with- 
out fear of contradic. 
tion. The sparkle of 
his inimitable verse 
was never dulled by 
thefogsof the Thames, 
Its glow was never 
checked by the vigour 
of an English writer. 
Coracles lay on the 
banks now covered by 
palace and by hospi- 
tal, when the Roman 
satirist was polishing 
his epistle ad Pisones, 
or leisurely pursuing 
that famous journey 

“to Brondusiam over 
a route to be taken 

eighteen centuries later by the Indian Mail. 

But though Horace had not the advantage of | 
being able to express his opinion as to English 
taste and English manners, no words could more 
happily express the verdict of the small knot of 
people who, some few days ago, met in the oc- | 
tagonal hall of the Westminster Palace, to enjoy | 
aprivate view of the Venetian enamel mosaic | 
decorations, than those of the Roman satirist. | 


The large panel, representing St. George, was 
veiled until the arrival of the First Commissioner, 
s0 that time was given to compare, or rather to | 
contrast, the gorgeous colouring of the vaulted | 
and groined roof, rich in armorial bearings, and | 
bright with gold, with the poverty-stricken bald- | 
ness of the lower part of the hall. 
_ “ Turpiter atram 

Desinat in piscem mulier formosa superné ; 

Spectatum admissi risum tenestie, amici? ” 

In fact, the Central Hall, in ita present state, 
is entirely beyond the range of criticism. It is 
only by chance that the subject is properly pre- 
sented tothe mind. So ridiculous is the con- 
trast between walls and roof that no spectator 
would imagine that the hall was supposed to be 
finished. The bare, light-coloured stone below 
and the glowing colours above, lead to the 
nataral conclusion that the apartment is in the 
possession of the workmen; and the activity of 
several of those functionaries, who were engaged | 
in operating on the floor and in washing the 
frescoes of the adjoining corridors, strengthened 
the illusion. We may as well observe in passing | 
that the latter process is, so far as our experience | 
80e8, quite novel, as applied to this description 
of work. Oar climate has had enough blame 
thrown upon it for rendering fresco impossible, 
and many of the grimy and ruefal faces that 
glare on us from the walls of Westminster give 
evidence that—be it the faalt of climate, of 
artist, or of material employed—it is a gross 
misnomer to call those handiworks fresco paint- 
ings. Still, the scrabbing-brush—or, we belicve, it 
Wasonly ascrubbing flannel—was busily employed 
on that particular evening over the surface of 
these historic pieces ; so that we were not sur- 
Prised to see that a large piece of paint (plaster 
and all) had peeled off the nose of Charles, 
Prince of Wales, while his royal father, whom 
the prince ig hugging on the occasion, is raising 
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his hand to order his standard to be erected at 
Nottingham. 

The decoration of the roof of the Central Hall, 
though betraying an inequality of surface, 
which the light of 104 gas-burners brought out 
in unnatural relief, is rich, picturesque, and 
quite appropriate to a state apartment. It hes, 
besides, the important quality of durability, and, 
unlike fresco, it may be washed with impunity. 
Whether it be the best mode of decoration may 
admit of a question ; but that it is good, and 
even excellent, there can be no denial. But 
such a roof, over an apartment walled with 
simple white stone, is a simple absurdity. Any 
but the most uneducated eye is shocked. 

The intention of the original design, which 
was interfered with, as our readers may re- 


member, by an unexpected vote of the House of 


Commons, was to produce a rich unity of deco- 
ration. The central shafts, at each angle, were 
to be gilded down to their bases. The parallel 
shafts on either side of these golden columns 


of this hall. As a sort of practical hint, the 
estimates for the purpose were cut down by the 
House of Commons. Unluckily it was a case of 
cutting off one’s nose to be revenged on one’s 
face. The ex-Minister, in the occupation afforded 
by Spanish politics, may easily have forgotten 
the snub. But the fact that a national build. 
ing has been injured for the sake of an implied 
“lesson” to a Commissioner of Works is written 
in plain and very ugly letters on the Octagon 
Hall. We can very ill afford to have such public 
proof set up of the ignorance and contempt of 
the very elementary principles of art which pre- 
vail among our representatives. At a time 
when the very life of English manufacture 
depends upon the spread of a competent art 
education among the industrial classes, the fact 
that the designs of an architect for one of our 
most conspicuous public places should be messed 
‘ because the House of Commons was angry with 
one of the Ministry, can only be considered a 
national mis‘ortane;—no, not only,—for we 


| 


were to be of white marble. The intermediate | regard it also as a national disgrace. 
mouldings were to be banded with red and light-| There is another question connected with the 
coloured stone, and enriched with gilded roses.| decoration of the Palace of Westminster in 
All this work is now in plain white stone. The| which a very large number of our readers will 
gilding of the ribs of the roof is cut off at the | be apt to take even a more lively interest than in 
capitals of the shafts, and the head of gold is | the wsthetic harmony of the Central Hall; and 
placed on feet, and legs, and body of clay. that is the kind of decoration which should 
The windows in the Octagon bear marks of |be employed in a national palace. In the 
the constant warfare which the architect of | Prince’s Chamber there are illastrations of the 
the Palace has waged with light, or rather Royal House of Tudor to the sixteenth century. 
with darkness. The difficulty has been felt It is very remarkable that these twenty-eight 
in this Central Hall (where it might have portraits, which have been so long in their pre- 
been thought almost impossible to occur) not sent position as to trace their history to the 
less than in other parts of the building. To personal impulse of the late Prince Consort, have 
diminish it, the unfortunate expedient has been received but little attention. Authorities on 
adopted of inserting a large quantity of clear, | decoration seem ignorant of their existence, or, 
transparent glass in the windows. | at all events, of their nature and origin. The 
The four epaces, or panels, which intervene darkness of the chamber they adorn, which 
between these windows, each above a door of the | is such as considerably to obscure their force 
hall, it has been intended to fill with four pictures | and beauty, is probably one cause of this 
in mosaic work. One isnow complete. It repre- neglect. There exists an ably-written series of 
sents St. George, between two female figures, in- biographical sketches of the characters, drawn 
tended for Fortitude and Purity. On the whole, up by Mr. George Wallis, and iljlastrated by 
the work is not undeserving of admiration, both photographs of the portraits, but we believe that 
as to design and as to execution. St. George is it is out of print. 
attired in gilded and fluted armour, of avery| These portraits, which fill panels about half 
late date, and a German pattern. He holds a| way up the sides of the lofty walls of the 
sword of disproportionate dimensions, and has a Prince’s Chamber, are painted on stout millboard, 











| wooden shield on his arm, the carved edge of | which had previously been saturated with oil, 
‘which is represented with great truth and so as to be practically impervious to damp, the 


felicity. The figure of Fortitude, on the right uncompromising foe and destroyer of the ancient 
of the saint, bearing a lance with a pennon dis. leather hangings of the Middle Ages. The details 
playing the red cross, is graceful and effective. of the ornamentation are incised in the surface 
The least successfal part of the composition is of the panel, and the whole is then painted 
the head of “Purity,” which is cropped, low, and gilded, the effect being as rich as that of 
and square, and very much resembles that of enamel, though with less glitter and irregularity 
Vitellius, or some other of the more ignoble of reflection. 

Roman emperors. Beneath the design itself King Henry VII., the first monarch of the 
(which seems to requiré rather more relief from | House of Tador, is represented from Remée’s 
shadow than has been given) are two escutcheons, | copy of Holbein’s picture, which was destroyed 
one containing the three lions of England, and by the fire at Whitehall. He is a majeatic and 
the other the cross of St.George. Between the thoughtful figure, dressed in a richly fared robe, 
or square space, of gilding,| which has the peculiarity of two openings in 


i laque ; 
mun anc @ ” the lustre | each sleeve, or at all events of a slashed and furred 


inscribed, “St. George for England, 
of which, when seen from the opposite doorway, | division in the upper part, which seems to be 


rather kills the rest of the composition. Seen, | intended to allow the occasional unembarrassed 
however, diagonally, the glare disappears. On | use of the arm. His consort, Elizabeth of York, 
the whole, the new specimen of mosaic is splendid is taken from the same authority, and wears a 
and stately, in good keeping with the roof, hood that resembles an architectural ee 
although, for that very reason, in strong and| The two sons and two daughters of this roya 


i . The| pair, Prince Arthur, Henry VIII., Margaret, and 
ee Se seadeks ag ate sal with the ten pee of this much marry- 
ing race of princes, follow. Of these, two are 
kings. Lonis XII. of France (taken from a 
miniature in a missal), the first husband of 
Princess Mary, and James IV. of Scotland, the 
first husband of Princess Margaret, eldest 
daughter of King Henry VII., and Queen Eliza- 
beth of York, the ancestor of the reigning family. 

The three children of King Henry VIIL., 
Edward VL., Mary, and Elizabeth, head the third 
generation of the Royal House of Tador : the 
| first is taken from a portrait by Holbein, at 


decorations were executed, we should add, from 
the designs of the architect, Mr. E. M. Barry. 
Do not let our readers imagine that we have 
spoken with more emphasis than the case 
requires on the subject of the injury done to one of 
the most important apartments in the Palace of 
Westminster. The mode in which this great 
misfortune (for such it is) occurred must be fresh 
in the minds of those who take an interest in 
the subject. Mr. Layard was supposed—rightly 
ters little—to have exceeded 


ngly, it mat ‘ 
agate! ders for the decoration 


his authority in giving or 
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Windsor, and the other two from three portraits 
by Lucas de Heere. With them ranks the hus- 
band of Queen Mary, the infamous Philip II. of 
Spain, the most bloodthirsty tyrant that has 
ever boasted of the name of Christian. The first 
cousins of these princes follow; Lady Frances 
Brandon, Marchioness of Dorset, daughter of 
Princess Mary and of Charles Brandon, Dake of 


or we see him standing by, as vault after vault 
is opened to verify or refute traditions of royal 
burials ; or perusing documents pointed out to 
him, all too late, as yielding fresh facts. Know- 
ing the working of the charm, we are not sur- 
prised, accordingly, to find he has now issued a 
supplement containing a few of his happiest 
after-thonghts, some elaborations of former 





Suffolk ; and King James V. of Scotland, son of statements, an account of the examinations of 
Princess Margaret. Mary of Lorraine, Dachess the royal vaults, some documents, a chronolo- 
Dowager of Longueville, and second wife of | gical table of events connected with the history 
King James V., is painted from a portrait in the of the Abbey, and twenty-three illustrations. 
possession of the Dake of Devonshire. The additions and corrections are made so that 

In the fourth generation ranks the romantic they may be read with interest and understand- 
name of Lady Jane Grey, eldest daughter of ing, without constant reference to the volume 
Lady Frances Brandon, and the great-grand- they supplement. : ee 
daughter of King Henry VII., by his youngest We pick out first for mention @ communica- | 
daughter, Princess Mary, together with that of tion from Mr. Poole, one of the numerous volun. | 
her second cousin, Mary Queen of Scots,daughter teers who have assisted the dean throughout in | 
of King James V., and great-grand-danghter, his task. In the Clerk of the Work’s Register | 
of King Henry VII., by his eldest daughter, there occurs the term “ middle tread,” in the | 
Princess Margaret. King Francis Il. of France, indica‘ion of a place of interment in the cloisters. | 





firsthasband of the Queen of Scots ; Henry Stuart , This expression, thus incidentally made, has far- | 
Lord Darnley, her second husband and first nished a clue to the kind of pavement that for- | 
cousin (being the grandson of Princess Margaret, merly existed in various parts of the Abbey. It 
by her second husband, Archibald Donglas, Earl applies, as will be guessed immediately, to the | 
of Angus); and Lord Guildford Dadley, the pathway of square stones laid down, the contre | 
unfortunate husband of Lady Jane Grey,complete of a pavement composed of pieces perhaps placed | 
this interesting series of portraits. ‘diagonally. The cloisters were thus paved, with | 

Now we venture to express the opinion that a the addition of a course of square stones against | 
series of well-authenticated portraits of some of the walls. The two ambulatories, and the two 
the most illustrious personages of English aisles of Henry VIl.’s chapel, had likewise their | 
history, execated by English artists, and com- middle treads, as may be still traced. It is) 
pleted in a method perfectly suitable for mural known, from an old engraving, that the nave | 
architectural decoration, has a claim on the and its aisles were also paved in the same. 
admiration of any man of taste (to say nothing manner, though the numerous interments, with | 
of the patriot) as a fitting decoration for the the necessary vaults, gravestones, and tombs, | 
palace of the nation. Of the long series of had so observed the design when the pavements | 
English sovereigns, the representatives and the were répaired about thirty years ago, that it 
allies of successive and rival dynasties, the either escaped notice, or was considered beneath | 
knights and nobles of the stormy periods during it, and these portions of the fabric were laid with 
which our institutions struck, like our native a wide field of squares placed diagonally, save a | 
oak, their roots deeper into the soil, we have border of square stones against the walls, and a 
many portraits, coins, tombs, statues, and other line from pillar to pillar. If the middle tread | 
memorials scattered over the country. The was of use chiefly for processional purposes, | 
collection of these, or of well-designed copies of we can see how it came to be disregarded. | 
them, into a grand set of historical illustrations But this Mediwval arrangement was discernible | 
for the Palace of Westminster, would be a task in the north aisle of the choir and in the western | 
of which the nation might well be proud. It | aisle of the transept, when the pavements there | 
would be the compilation of an illustrated were handed over to Mr. Scott for the restora- | 
history of England that would sink deep into tion rendered necessary by decay, and for which | 
the hearts of our children and our children’s the insertion of a heating apparatus offered an | 
children. It would increase tenfold the value opportunity, and the middle tread was carefally | 
of each separate memorial by the co-ordination | perpetuated in both. Besides the recovery of a 
and the display of the whole. term that was familiar in the mouths of those 

In the Convent of the Superga, near Turin | who have gone before us, and the certainty of a 
(that votive church of which the soaring dome | feature of the fabric all traces of which were 
commands a view of the plains of the Po, and | fast being obliterated, there is another interest 
even, on two or three days in the year, of the in this subject. Ben Jonson’s grave is described 
marble duomo of Milan), is a series of portraits as “18 in. of square ground in the abbey, | 
of the Popes—from St. Peter to Pius IX. in- | which we know to have been one of the sqaare 
clasive. We are not about to vouch for the! stones in the middle tread; for the account 
authenticity of the portraits; and we regret to! says of it that it was in the path of square 
add that Italian justice or zeal has scratched out stone (the rest is lozenge) . .. . ina pavement- 
the eyes of the present pontiff. Still, withevery | equare of blue marble about 14 in. square.” 


structive. 

Why should we, who have a history on which 
we think we are entitled to look back with so 
much more pride than any Italian even professes 
to entertain in referring to the long arrear of 
treachery, falsehood, griping avarice, and red- 
handed murder that attaches to the history of so 
many of the Popes,—we refer to no Protestant 
pleading, but to the pages of the Papal historians 
themselves,—why should we neglect the oppor- 
tunity to form a national series of our own? 
Nothing sheds so much light on history as 
portraiture. 








WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


THE same fascination that compels people to 
revisit Westminster Abbey after they have once 
paced its hallowed precincts, appears to take 
firm hold of those who write about this deeply 
interesting edifice. If any one compiles a book 
about it, let him be a dignitary of the Church, 
an architect, a miscellaneous writer, or a col. 
lector of church notes, we may be sure of an 
appendix, or a supplement, or a second volume. 
Dean Stanley has shown that he has enjoyed 
no exception to this inevitability. Scarcely 
have his Memorials of the Abbey been mastered 
by his public, than we find him in the grey aisles 
of the edifice taking account of things he missed 
in that work, or passed too slightingly over ; 





* Supplement to the first and second editions of “ His- 
torical Memorials of Westminster Abbey.” By Arthur 
Penrhyn Stanley, D.D., Dean of Westminster, With 
Illustrations, don; John Murray, 1869, 


“This clearly refers to the small stone which Dean 
Buckland found lying about (it having been displaced for 
the new pavement), and which he caused to be placed in 
the riser of the stone seat adjacent, and opposite to Ben 
Jonson’s gare. This stone is exactly 17 in. wide, and has 


no doubt been 17 in. high, beipg the normal size of all the | 


squares of ‘middle treads,’ and also the length of the | 

diagonal of a 12-ia square, which latter is the normal size 

of all the lozenges. It has been reduced for some reason 

to 14 in. high, and is of Parbeck marble, which, when 
polished and undecayed, is of a blue colour,” 

The dean’s account of the search for the grave 
of James I. is pleasantly told. If he has thought | 
| well to tone down a supercilious pungency that. 
| here and there flashed upon the page in his first 

volume, as in the reply of Bishop Grossetete to 

the anxious inquiries of Henry III. concerning 
| the precise grace to be wrought by the unction, 

for instance, he will have no cause to retrace his 
| steps and, with graver emphasis, elaborate his 

freshest impressions of the discoveries made in 
the course of this quest. With bated breath 
jand beating heart he seems to stand, bare- 
| headed, by the various vaults and describe their 
contents to those unable to see into them for 
themselves. And lest our readera should wonder 
why the search was undertaken, we must explain 
that the dean considers “that the interest of a 
great national cemetery like Westminster Abbey 
depends, in great measure, on the knowledge of 
the exact spots where the illustrious dead 
repose ;” and as this information was missing in 
the case of the monarch in qnestion, or rather, 
as opposite statements were in existence con- 
cerning his place of burial, the joint sanction of 
the Lord Chamberlain and of the First Commis- 











sioner of Works was obtained, and excayations 
made on the spots indicated by the aforesaid 
accounts. It was Mr. D.C. Bell, of the Privy 
Parse Office, who first pointed out the contradic. 
tions of Keepe, Crull, and Dart to the statement 
in the abbey register, that the monarch wag 
buried in the tomb of Henry VII. Two of these 
authorities, the first-mentioned of whom wrote 
only fifty-six years after the death of James, 
placed the remains of the Scottish king in a 
vault on the north side of that tomb; and the 
third named a vault at the east end of the north 
aisle, where two of his daughters were buried, as 
the true spot, adding on another page a conflict. 
ing statement that the king and his queen rest 
together in a vault by the old Duke of Backing. 
ham’s tomb. Curiously the trne statement in 
the abbey register was not credited till the other 
clues had been followed and valueless. 
The firs. excavation made was at the north. 
eastern angle of Henry VIL.’s tomb, where it was 
concluded the king and queen would befound lying 


| together. Four large coffins lay in the vault that 


was disclosed by the removal of the marble 
pavement. They proved to be those of the 
Dake and Dachess of Argyll and two of their 
daughters. The next spot opened, which was 
that between Henry VII.’s tomb and the 
Villiers Chapel, yielded no results; but west 
and south of it three vaults were found, which 
were examined. One coffin only lay in the first, 
which was the one nearest to the dais west of 
Henry’s tomb. It was roughly shaped to the 
human form, and bore an inscription on a silver 
plate, which declared these lead-coated remains 
to be those of Cromwell’s favourite daughter, 
Elizabeth Claypole. The other two were empty. 
The Sheffield Chapel was. next opened; and 
here a wide brick vault was found of the dimen- 
sions given by Dart, and in it lay a long leaden 
coffin, shaped to the form of the human body, 
on which was a brass plate, recording the name 
and titles of James’s queen, Anne of Denmark. 
But still no king. A thrilling impression began 
to take root among the investigators that some 
evil-doers must have been at work; and it 


|was (erroneously) thought likely the Parlia- 


mentary soldiers, when in possession of the 
chapel, might have rifled the grave. Further 


' excavations, however, were made. First, east- 


wards of the queen’s restiug-place, where a wall 
was soon found, which opened into the Sheffield 
vault, where lay the coffins of the first Duke and 
Dachess of Backinghamshire, and three of their 
children, with that of the second and last duke. 
Next, it was resolved to open the vault of the 
king’s mother, Mary Queen of Scots. When this 
was done a striking scene was disclosed. We 
quote the account :— 

‘* A vast pile of leaden coffins rose from the floor; some 


| of full stature, the larger namber varying in form from 


that of the full-grown child to the merest infant, con- 


| fusedly heaped upon the others; whilst several urns of 
| Various shapes were tossed about in irregular positions 


throughout the vault. * * * The first distinct object that 
arrested the attention was a coflia in the north-west corner, 


| 

j 

; ° . . ° e | i d fi . 
allowance, the series is interesting and ia-| Mr. Poole says,— roughly moulded according to the human form and face 


It couid not be doubted to be that of Henry Frederick, 


| Prince of Wales. The lead of the head was shaped into 


rude features; the legs and arms indicated, even to the 
forms of the fingers and toes, On the breast was soldered 
a leaden case, evidently containing the heart, and below 
were his initials, with the Prince of Wales's feathers, and 
the date of his death (1612).” 


Close to this lamented young p:ince, along the 


‘north wall, were two full-sized coffins, flattened 
and distorted by the pressure of four or five 


smaller ones laid upon them. Though there 
was no plate upon either, it was easy, aided 
by Crull’s account, to ise the upper one 
as that of Arabella Stuart, and the one beneath 
it, which was saturated with pitch, as that of 
Mary Queen of Scots. Henry of Oatlands, 
Mary of Orange, Prince Rupert, Anne Hyde, 
Elizabeth of Bohemia, ten children of James II, 
and the eighteen children of Queen Anne, lay in 
the crowd of coffins around ; but still there was 
no King James, The Lennox vault was next 
opened ; and then that of Queen Elizabeth. In 
the last lay two coffins, one resting on the other. 
The wooden case of the great qusen’s coffin was 
crumbling away, bat enough remained to show 
it had been constracted with inch elm, with a 
carved and panelled oak lid laid upon the thick- 
ness of elm; and over all, lid included, was a 
covering of crimson velvet, An illustration 18 
given of the Tudor rose, initials, and date, 
incised in the centre of the cover. After opening 
the space between the graves of Edward VI. and 
George II. amd his queen, with no result, the 
vault of the first of these was explored. In it 
lay a solitary coffin, “ rent and deformed, as well 
as wasted by long corrosion, and perhaps injured 
by having been examined before.” Close by 
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shrivelled up and unsoldered, was found the 
leaden in ption-plate, which must have been 
inscribed with the titles of the Protestant king, 
ag the Dean observes, in the short interval of 
nine days while the body lay at Greenwich, and 
Lady Jane Grey upheld the hopes of the Pro- 
testant party. In the vault, too, lay another 
relic, a portion of the frieze of Torregiano’s altar. 
An illustration of this work, taken from Sand- 
ford’s “ Genealogical History,” gives a poor idea 
of it, for the perspective is bad, and the propor- 
tions ont of all reason. The general effect of it, 
with its monstrously large coat of arms over the 
cornice, and slender pillars rising out of sub- 
stantial bases, is more that of the great bed of 
Ware than that of Torregiano’s “ matchless 
altar,’ which, like that of other work of his 
period, would be sure to have been exquisite in 
its proportions as well as details, The frieze, 
however, it was decided, should be replaced, as 
nearly as possible in its original position ; hence 
it can pow be seen; and the leaden plate that 
was once upon the poor little prince’s coffin was 
reaflixed to it, and its inscription copied on the 
pavement over his grave. ‘ 

The quest was still carried on. An earthen 
grave in the Montpensier Chapel was next 
examined, in which was found a leaden coffin of 
an unknown person, whom the Dean takes great 
pains to identify as Cromwell’s favourite, General 
Worsley; and at last that which should have 
been done at first was taken in hand. The 
excuse for looking in all the places not men- 
tioned in the “ Abbey Register” before examin- 
ing the place indicated in it, was the impression 
that the entry in it only signified the chapel 
generally, and not the actual tomb of the royal 
builder of it, combined with a reluctance to 
disturb “the sacred resting-place of the august 
founder of the chapel” till every other place 
had been searched. The Dean shall tell his 
own tale :— 


“ Tt was with a feeling of breathless anxiety, amounting 
to solemn awe, which caused the humblest of the workmen 
employed to whisper with bated breath, as the small opening 
at the apex of the arch admitted the first glimpse into the 
mysterious secret which had hitherto eluded this long re- 
search. Deep within the arched vault were dimly seen three 
coffins, lying side by side ; two of them dark and grey witb 
age, the third somewhat brighter and newer, and of these, on 
the introduction of a light into the apertare, the two older 
appeared to be leaden, one ro sa | an inscription, and the 
third, surrounded by a case of wood, bearing also an inscrip- 
tion-plate. The mouth of the eavern was closed, as has 
been already iutimated, by a huge stone, which, as in 
Jewish sepulchres, had been rolled against the entrance, 
..« The third coffin lying on the northern side was imme- 


yond question in the lotg inscription engraved on a ea! a 


plate soldered to the lead coffin. . . . The two o‘her co: 
were as indisputably those of Henry VII. and his Queen.’ 


An illustration by Mr. George Scharf shows 
this vault and its royal contents. On the breast 


diately found to be that of King James L., ae indicated be- | 


Noone will find fault with the Dean for yielding 
to the enchantment that makes every one 
anxious to return again and again to the alluring 
Abbey. And the majority of those who revisit 
it by the light of his guidance will see more in 
it than they would otherwise. The volume 
contains @ number of illustrations, some of 
which might be better than they are. 








THE ADAPTATION OF OUR ANCIENT 
CATHEDRALS TO THE USAGE AND 
SERVICE OF THE CHURCH OF ENG. 
LAND. 


At the last quarterly meeting of the Exeter 
Diocesan Architectural Society, Mr. P. B. Hay- 
ward read a paper on the subject at the head of 
this notice. We print the principal part of 
it :— 
| I feel bound to offer a few words of apology 
| to the members of this society for venturing to 
| bring to their notice a subject which has been 
|already ably treated by Mr. G. E. Street in an 
| exhaustive paper read by him at the Liverpool 

Church Congress last October, but which, per- 
_ haps, is not so generally known as it deserves to 
be. My excuse is, that the alterations that are 
contemplated in our own cathedral, naturally 
suggest some inquiry as to the principles which 
should form the basis of cathedral restoration, or 
rather adaptation to modern requirements ; how 
far these principles have been kept in view in 
the restorations that have already taken place, 
or are now in progress in other cathedrals ; and, 
ag a vatural sequence, whether the plans, which 
are now before the Dean and Chapter for con- 
sideration, are in keeping with these principles. 
1 hope, on these grounds, that a few remarks on 
this subject may prove worthy of consideration 
by our Diocesan Architectural Society, which 
has for years past exercised an undoubted, 
although unobtrusive, influence for good in all 
matters relating to church building or church 
restoration, that have been bronght within its 
cognisance. In this paper I intend to deal 
merely with the architectural part of the ques- 
tion, leaving to abler and wiser pens the task of 
suggesting any alterations in the constitution of 
our cathedrals which may tend to bring them 
more into harmony with the increased activity 





and earnestness now felt by Churchmen, and so | 


make them in the highest sense of the word the 
mother churches of their respective dioceses. 
The one great principle which, as it seems to 


| me, lies at the very root of our public worship, 


and distinguishes it from all other, is that of 


unity or oneness. We meet together in God’s | 


house, before His holy altar, as one’ family, 
clergy and laity alike, each with their appointed 


of the coffin supposed to be that of the Queen | duties, to worship one God and Father of all; 
is a large Maltese cross, but no inscription; and! and the problem that has to be solved is to so 


on her right hand and on her left lie the two 
kings. The Dean makes a great point of this 
selection of a last resting-place on the part of 
the Scottish king, deeming it a piece of policy on 
his part to engraft his ancient Celtic stock upon 
that of the Tudor family, through whom he had 
come into possession of the realm. In like 
manner, it will be remembered, Charles I. was 
buried in the vault that held the remains of 
Henry VIII. and Jane Seymour, at Windeor. 


One of the documents inserted in this supple- | 


ment gives a list of the paintings in the Abbey, 
which will be read with interest by archzological 
artists; another tells of relics lent to the 
Duchess of Gloucester ; an account-book refers 
‘0 “ comforting pills,” “ ointment for the loins,” 
and “ hippocras” for the use of the abbot; and 
to the tiling of the anchorite’s house; and the 
warrant for the disinterment of the magnates of 
o Commonwealth, extracted from “ Collectanea 
°pographica et Genealogica,” appears amon 
the additions, Note has been made, too, of the 
lustances in which workmen or others have 
‘cratched their names in old times, in places not 
*xpected to be seen. Thus, on the Ormond 
vault, in which Oliver Cromwell was interred, 
Were found, rudely executed, the names R. 
Donkley and Walter Mill Gerford, dated 1683, 
and others coming down to 1704 Again, in 
Henry Vil’s vault, occur the name John Ware, 
and initials E. C., both dated 1625, which speci- 
men of caligraphical indiscretion has been the 
means of bringing them into posthumous dis- 
ag for the Dean concludes that they must 
ve both been privy to the theft of the rich 
+ pall that once covered the coffin of 
per VIL, but which must have disappeared 
jist time, as no trace of it was to be seen 
When the vault was opened a few months ago. 


plan the arrangements and fitting-up of the, 
interiors of our cathedrals (built, as they origin- 

ally were, for a use and worship differing 
materially from our own), that this principle may 

be recognised to the fullest possible extent. The 

plans of our cathedrals, with their strongly. | 
‘marked division into nave, choir, transepts, | 
and aisles, undoubtedly present difficulties to the 
| task of adapting them to comprehensive congre- 
'_gational use, and it is only of late years that 
any attempt whatever has been made to utilise 
‘in any degree the naves of our cathedrals for 
‘public worship. The services, until quite re- 
cently, were invariably confined to the choir ; 
‘and the nave, usually separated from the choir 
by a massive screen, merely formed a vast atrium, 
where people could stroll about at their leisure 
during the celebration of divine service in the 
choir, listening to the music, or admiring the 
‘architecture, but in no sense feeling that they | 
| were in God’s house, or able to participate in the 

' service that was going on. The choirs, in order 
‘to accommodate the large congregations at the 

Sunday services were, in our own cathedral at, 
‘least, crowded with seats to the very altar-steps, | 
‘in utter defiance of any spirit of reverence, and | 
disregard of the proper use of our choirs or 
| chancels ; the laity at the eastern end turning 
‘their backs deliberately on the altar, that they 
might the better see and hear what was going 
on. I crave the indulgence of my auditors, if I 
here remind them that the screens which inva- 
riably separated the naves from the choirs 7 
not originally intended as a support for on 
organ, as an ignorant person would naturally 
suppose from the general practice of eaten 
times. They were introduced in the thirteent 


between clergy and laity was far more decided 
than in our Church, to mark as emphatically ag 
possible the termination of the congregational 
part of the church, as opposed to that part de- 
voted to the clergy, and to support the rood or 
crucifix as an object of adoration to the people, 
The fiery zeal of the Reformers swept that abomi- 
nation of Popish idolatry, the rood, from its 
place ; and in later times, perhaps in unconscious 
satire upon this same idolatry, the rood was re- 
placed by the organ. There were musical enthu- 
siaste in those times. When the Church began 








i i Dr. Hook 
d fourteenth centuries (according to Dr. Hook, 
in bis Church Dictionary), when the distinction 





to shake off the lethargy in which she had been 


| 80 long sunk, men began to inquire, amongst 
other things, whether the empty naves of our 


cathedrals might not be turned to some account 
after all; and so they were gradually thrown 
open for special services when it was wished 
to accommodate larger congregations than the 
choirs would hold, but still this was done 
without any general recognition of the great 
principle of retaining the proper and distinc. 
tive uses of the choir, or chancel, andnave. This 
principle is most clearly set forth in our Book 
of Common Prayer. In the rubric just before 
the order for Morning Prayer, it is enjoined that 
the “ chancels shall remain as they have done in 
times past,” and in the rubrics at the beginning 
of the Communion Office, we find it ordered that 
“the Table at the Communion time, having a 
fair linen cloth upon it, shall stand in the body 
of the church or in the chancel, where Morning 
and Evening Prayers are appointed to be said.” 


| The words “ shall remain” in the former rubric, 


clearly refer, 80 it seems to me, to the practice 
of the early church, and not to those later times 
when the corruptions of the Church of Rome, by 
the introduction of subordinate altars to the 
saints in the different parts of the church, de- 
stroyed the purity of the earlier worship. The 
distinctive uses of nave and chancel, or choir, 
are very clearly described in the following literal 
translation of a passage in the decretals of 
Gregory IX., “That the laics shall not pre- 
sume to stand or sit among the clerics near the 
altar, during the celebration of the sacred myste- 
ries, but that that part which is divided by rails 
from the altar shall be open to the clerics who 
sing, bat for the purposes of praying and com- 
municating that the Holy of Holies shall be open 
to laics and women ;” and in an order made by 
the Council of Tours in 567, almost identical 
words cre used. This principle is universally 
recoguised in parish churches, where any attempt 
at correct ritualism is observed ; and if so, should 
it not apply with still greater force in the case 
of our cathedrals, which are, or ought to be, pat- 
terns to their daughter churches? In the re- 
cent restorations of the cathedrals of Ely, Liche 
field, Hereford, Worcester, Llandaff ; and if I mis- 
take not, the Chichester and Durham also, the 
principle of comprehensive congregational wor- 
ship, and consequent restoration of the naves 
and choirs to original uses, has been observed with 
the happiest results, both architecturally and 
morally ; and Mr. Street, in his rebuilding of the 
nave of Bristol Cathedral will, of course, act in 
the spirit embodied in the paper already 
referred to as read by him at the Liverpool 


‘Church Congress. I take leave here to refer 


to @ passage from this paper which, in the 
clearest manner explains his views of cathedral 
arrangement, and fully sustains the argument 
I have endeavoured to maintain. He speaks of 
three courses as open for adoption. let. The use 
of the nave without any altar or provision for a 
choir. For this he argues there can be no 


| defence whatever, “ unless the service is con- 


fined to a sermon and bymns, after the manner 
of University services.” Too much stress, it 
seems to me, cannot be laid upon the importance 
of the presence of the altar in our public wor- 
ship. It is as it were the holy of holies, the 
embodiment of that presence which gives force 
and efficacy to our prayers. 2nd. The provision 
in the eastern part of the nave of a second altar, 
and a second system of choir-seats. For this, he 
says, there is precedent in the facts that in 


| several of our cathedrals more than one altar is 


still used ; that in St. Alban’s Abbey the people’s 
altar is on the west side of the screen; and that 
in one of the earliest of our Christian churches, 
that of St. Apollinaire in Classe, at Ravenna, 
there is a choir altar in the apse, and the people’s 
altar in the middle of the nave. I may also add 
thatthis isfurther confirmed by the rubric already 
quoted, which enjoins that the altar shall stand 
in the body of the church or in the chancel. The 
objection to this course lies in the reduplication 
of the choir-seats, and in the retention of the 
magsive screen, which in our own cathedral, at 
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Windsor, and the other two from three portraits 
by Lucas de Heere. With them ranks the hus- 
band of Queen Mary, the infamous Philip II. of 
Spain, the most bloodthirsty tyrant that has 
ever boasted of the name of Christian. The first 
cousins of these princes follow; Lady Frances 
Brandon, Marchioness of Dorset, daughter of 
Princess Mary and of Charles Brandon, Dake of 
Saffolk ; and King James V. of Scotland, son of 
Princess Margaret. Mary of Lorraine, Dachess 
Dowager of Longueville, and second wife of 
King James V., is painted from a portrait in the 
possession of the Dake of Devonshire. : 
In the fourth generation ranks the romantic 
name of Lady Jane Grey, eldest daughter of 
Lady Frances Brandon, and the great-grand- 
daughter of King Henry VIL., by his youngest 
daughter, Princess 
her second cousin, 


or we see him standing by, as vault after vault 
is opened to verify or refute traditions of royal 
burials ; or perusing documents pointed out to 
him, all too late, as yielding fresh facts. Kuow- 
ing the working of the charm, we are not sur- 
prised, accordingly, to find he has now issued a 
supplement containing a few of his happiest 
after-thoughts, some elaborations of former 
| statements, an account of the examinations of 
‘the royal vaults, some documents, a chronolo- 
| gical table of events connected with the history 
of the Abbey, and twenty-three illustrations. 
The additions and corrections are made so that 
they may be read with interest and understand- 
ing, without constant reference to the volame 
they supplement. ee 

We pick out first for mention @ communica- | 








sioner of Works was obtained, and excavations 
made on the spots indicated by the aforesaid 
accounts. It was Mr. D.C. Bell, of the Privy 
Parse Office, who first pointed out the contradic. 
tions of Keepe, Crull, and Dart to the statement 
in the abbey register, that the monarch wag 
buried in the tomb of Henry VII. Two of these 
authorities, the first-mentioned of whom wrote 
only fifty-six years after the death of James, 
placed the remains of the Scottish king in a 
vault on the north side of that tomb; and the 
third named a vault at the east end of the north 
aisle, where two of his daughters were buried, ag 
the true spot, adding on another page a conflict. 
ing statement that the king and his queen regt 
together in a vault by the old Duke of Bucking. 
ham’s tomb. Curiously the trne statement in 


Mary, together with that of tion from Mr. Poole, one of the numerous volun- | the abbey register was not credited till the other 
eevee of Scots, daughter teers who have assisted the dean thronghout in clues had been followed and proved valueless. 


of King James V., and great-grand-danghter, his task. In the Clerk of the Work’s Register The first excavation made waw at the north. 
of King Henry VII., by his eldest daughter, there occurs the term “‘ middle tread,’ in the | eastern angle of Henry VIL.’s tomb, where it was 


Princess Margaret. King Francis Il. of France, indica‘ion of a place of interment in the cloisters. | concluded theking and queen would befound lying 
firsthasband of the Queen of Scots ; Henry Stuart , This expression, thus incidentally made, has far- | together. Four large coffing lay in the vault that 
Lord Darnley, her second husband and first nished a clue to the kind of pavement that for-| was disclosed by the removal of the marble 
cousin (being the grandson of Princess Margaret, merly existed in various parts of the Abbey. It _ pavement. They proved to be those of the 
by her second husband, Archibald Donglas, Harl applies, as will be guessed immediately, to the) Dake and Duchess of Argyll and two of their 
of Angus); and Lord Guildford Dadley, the pathway of square stones laid down, the centre | daughters. The next spot opened, which was 
unfortunate husband of Lady Jane Grey, complete of a pavement composed of pieces perhaps placed that between Henry VIL’s tomb and the 
this interesting series of portraits. diagonally. The cloisters were thus paved, with | Villiers Chapel, yielded no results; bat west 

Now we venture to express the opinion that a the addition of a course of square stones against and south of it three vaults were found, which 
series of well-authenticated portraits of some of the walls. The two ambulatories, and the two | were examined. One coffin only lay in the first, 
the most illustrious personages of English aisles of Henry VIL’s chapel, had likewise their | which was the one nearest to the dais west of 
history, executed by English artists, and com- middle treads, as may be still traced. It is Henry’s tomb. It was roughly shaped to the 
pleted in a method perfectly suitable for mural known, from an old engraving, that the nave human form, and bore an inscription on a silver 
architectural decoration, has a claim on the and its aisles were also paved in the same plate, which declared these lead-coated remains 
admiration of any man of taste (to say nothing manner, though the numerous interments, with to be those of Cromwell’s favourite daughter, 
of the patriot) as a fitting decoration for the the necessary vaults, gravestones, and tombs, | Hlizabeth Claypole. The other two were empty. 
palace of the nation. Of the long series of had so observed the design when the pavements The Sheffield Chapel was next opened; and 
English sovereigns, the representatives and the were répaired about thirty years ago, that it here a wide brick vault was found of the dimen- 
allies of successive and rival dynasties, the either escaped notice, or was considered beneath sions given by Dart, and in it lay a long leaden 
knights and nobles of the stormy periods during it, and these portions of the fabric were laid with coffin, shaped to the form of the human body, 
which our institutions struck, like our native a wide field of squares placed diagonally, save a| on which was a brass plate, recording the name 
oak, their roots deeper into the soil, we have border of square stones against the walls, and a | and titles of James's queen, Anne of Denmark. 
many portraits, coins, tombs, statues, and other line from pillar to pillar. If the middle tread But still no king. A thrilling impression began 
memorials scattered over the country. The was of use chiefly for processional purposes, to take root among the investigators that some 
collection of these, or of well-designed copies of we can see how it came to be disregarded. evil-doers must have been at work; and it 
them, into a grand set of historical illustrations But this Mediwval arrangement was discernible | was (erroneously) thought likely the Parlia- 
for the Palace of Westminster, would be a task in the north aisle of the choir and in the western | mentary soldiers, when in possession of the 
of which the nation might well be proud. It aisle of the transept, when the pavements there chaps], might have rifled the grave. Farther 
would be the compilation of an illustrated were handed over to Mr. Scott for the restora- | excavations, however, were made. First, east- 
history of England that would sink deep into tion rendered necessary by decay, and for which | wards of the queen’s resting-place, where a wall 
the hearts of our children and our children’s the insertion of a heating apparatus offered an was soon found, which opened into the Sheffield 


children. It would increase tenfold the value opportunity, and the middle tread was carefully 
of each separate memorial by the co-ordination perpetuated in both. Besides the recovery of a 
and the display of the whole. 

In the Convent of the Superga, near Turin | who have gone before us, and the certainty of a 
(that votive church of which the soaring dome | feature of the fabric all traces of which were 
commands a view of the plains of the Po, and fast being obliterated, there is another interest 
even, on two or three days in the year, of the | in this subject. Ben Jonson’s grave is described 


| term that was familiar in the mouths of those | 


marble duomo of Milan), is a series of portraits | 
of the Popes—from St. Peter to Pius IX. in- 
clusive. We are not about to vouch for the | 
authenticity of the portraits; and we regret to | 
add that Italian justice or zeal has scratched ont 
the eyes of the present pontiff. Still, with every 
allowance, the series is interesting and ia- | 
structive. 
Why should we, who have a history on which 
we think we are entitled to look back with so 
much more pride than any Italian even professes 
to entertain in referring to the long arrear of 
treachery, falsehood, griping avarice, and red- 
handed murder that attaches to the history of so 
many of the Popes,—we refer to no Protestant 
pleading, but to the pages of the Papal historians | 
themselves,—why should we neglect the oppor- | 
tunity to form a national series of our own? 


as “18 in. of square ground in the abbey, 
which we know to have been one of the square 
stones in the middle tread; for the account 
says Of it that it was in the path of square 
stone (the rest is lozenge) . . . . in a pavement- 
equare of blue marble about 14 in. square.” 

Mr. Poole says,— 


vault, where lay the coffins of the first Duke and 
Dachess of Backinghamshire, and three of their 
children, with that of the second and last duke. 
Next, it was resolved to open the vault of the 
king’s mother, Mary Qaeen of Scots. When this 
was done a striking scene was disclosed. We 

quote the account :— 
“ A vast pile of leaden coffins rose from the floor; some 


| of fall stature, the larger namber varying in form from 


that of the full-grown child to the merest infant, con- 


| fusedly heaped upon the others; whilst several uros of 


various shapes were tossed about in irregular positions 


| throughout the vault, * * * The first distinct object that 
| arrested the ettention was a coffio in the north-west corner, 
| roughly moulded according to the human form and face. 
| It cou'd not be doubted to be that of Henry Frederick, 


| Prince of Wales. The lead of the head was sheped into 


“This clearly refers to the small stone which Dean 
Buckland found lying about (it having been displaced for 
the new pavement), and which he caused to be placed in 
the riser of the stone seat adjacent, and opposite to Ben 
Jonson’s grave. This stone is exactly 17 in. wide, and has 
no doubt been 17 in. high, being the normal size of all the | 
squares of ‘middle treads,’ and also the length of the | 
diagonal of a 12-in square, which latter is the normal size | 
of all the lozenges. It has been reduced for some reason | 


rade features; the legs and arms indicated, even to the 
forms of the fingers and toes, On the breast was soldered 
a leaden case, evidently containing the heart, and below 
were his initials, with the Prince of Wales's feathers, and 
the date of his death (1612).” 

Close to this lamented young p: ince, along the 
north wall, were two full-sized coffins, flattened 
and distorted by the pressure of four or five 


to 14 in, high, and is of Parbeck marble, which, when , smaller ones laid upon them. Though there 


polished and undecayed, is of a blue colour,” 


The dean’s account of the search for the grave. 


was no plate upon either, it was easy, aided 
by Crull’s account, to ise the upper one 


Nothing sheds so much light on history as | of James I. is pleasantly told. If he has thought as that of Arabella Stuart, and the one beneath 


portraiture. 








WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 


THE same fascination that compels people to 
revisit Westminster Abbey after they have once 


paced its hallowed precincts, appears to take | 


firm hold of those who write about this deeply 
interesting edifice. If any one compiles a book 


about it, let him be a dignitary of the Charch, | 


| well to tone down a supercilions pungency that, 
_ here and there flashed upon the page in his first | 
| volume, as in the reply of Bishop Grossetete to 
| the anxious inquiries of Henry III. concerning 
the precise grace to be wrought by the unction, 
for instance, he will have no cause to retrace his 
steps and, with graver emphasis, elaborate his | 
freshest impressions of the discoveries made in 
the course of this quest. With bated breath 
and beating heart he seems to stand, bare- 


it, which was saturated with pitch, as that of 
Mary Queen of Scots. Henry of Oatlands, 
Mary of Orange, Prince Rupert, Anne Hyde, 
Elizabeth of Bohemia, ten children of James IL, 
and the eighteen children of Qaeen Anne, lay in 
the crowd of coffins around ; but still there was 
no King James. The Lennox vault was next 
opened ; and then that of Queen Elizabeth. In 
the last lay two coffins, one reating on the other. 
The wooden case of the great qusen’s coffin was 


an architect, a miscellaneous writer, or a col- | headed, by the various vaults and describe their 
lector of church notes, we may be sure of an contents to those unable to see into them for 
appendix, or a supplement, or a second volume. | themselves. And lest our readera should wonder 


Dean Stanley has shown that he has enjoyed 


no exception to this inevitability.* Scarcely | 


have his Memorials of the Abbey been mastered 
by his public, than we find him in the grey aisles 
of the edifice taking account of things he missed 
in that work, or passed too slightingly over ; 





* Supplement to the first and second editions of “ Hig. 
torical Memorials of Westminster Abbey.” By Arthur 
Penrhyn Stanley, D.D., Dean of Westminster, With 
Illustrations, don: John Murray, 1869, 


| why the search was undertaken, we must explain 
| that the dean considers “that the interest of a 
great national cemetery like Westminster Abbey 
depends, in great measure, on the knowledge of 
the exact spots where the illustrious dead 
repose ;” and as this information was missing in 
the case of the monarch in qnestion, or rather, 
as opposite statements were in existence con- 
cerning his place of burial, the joint sanction of 
the Lord Chamberlain and of the First Commis- 








crumbling away, bat enough remained to show 
it had been constructed with inch elm, with a 
carved and panelled oak lid laid upon the thick- 
ness of elm; and over all, lid included, was a 
covering of crimson velvet. An illustration 15 
given of the Tudor rose, initials, and date, 
incised in the centre of the cover. After opening 
the space between the graves of Edward VI. and 
George IL amd his queen, with no resalt, the 
vault of the first of these was explored. In it 
lay a solitary coffin, “ rent and deformed, as well 
as wasted by long corrosion, and perhaps 1nja 

by having been examined before.” Close by 
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oo 
shrivelled up and unsoldered, was found the 
jeaden inscription-plate, which must have been 
inscribed with the titles of the Protestant king, 
ag the Dean observes, in the short interval of 
nine days while the body lay at Greenwich, and 
Lady Jane Grey upheld the hopes of the Pro- 
testant party. In the vault, too, lay another 
relic, a portion of the frieze of Torregiano’s altar. 
An illustration of this work, taken from Sand. 
ford’s “ Genealogical History,” gives a poor idea 
of it, for the perspective is bad, and the propor- 
tions out of all reason. The general effect of it, 
with its monstrously large coat of arms over the 
cornice, and slender pillars rising out of sub- 
stantial bases, is more that of the great bed of 
Ware than that of Torregiano’s “ matchless 
altar,’ which, like that of other work of his 
period, would be sure to have been exquisite in 
ite proportions as well as details. The frieze, 
however, it was decided, should be replaced, as 
nearly as possible in its original position ; hence 
it can now be seen; and the leaden plate that 
was once upon the poor little prince’s coffin was 
reafixed to it, and its inscription copied on the 
pavement over his grave. 


The quest was still carried on. An earthen 


grave in the Montpensier Chapel was next 
examined, in which was found a leaden coffin of 
an unknown person, whom the Dean takes great 
pains to identify as Cromwell's favourite, General 
Worsley; and at last that which should have 
been done at first was taken in hand. The 
excuse for looking in all the places not men- 
tioned in the “ Abbey Register” before examin- 
ing the place indicated in it, was the impression 
that the entry in it only signified the chapel 
generally, and not the actual tomb of the royal 
builder of it, combined with a reluctance to 
disturb “the sacred resting-place of the august 
founder of the chapel” till every other place 
had been searched. The Dean shall tell his 
own tale :— 


“ Tt was with a feeling of breathless anxiety, amounting 
to solemn awe, which caused the humblest of the workmen 
employed to whisper with bated breath, as the small opening 
at the apex of the areh admitted the first glimpse into the 
mysterious secret which had hitherto eluded this long re- 
search, Deep within the arched vault were dimly seen three 
coffins, lying side by side; two of them dark and grey with 
age, the third somewhat brighter and newer, and of these, on 
the introduction of a light into the aperture, the two older 
appeared to be leaden, one bearing an inscription, and the 
third, surrounded by a case of wood, bearing also an inserip- 
tion-plate. The mouth of the eavern was closed, as has 
been already intimated, by a huge stone, which, as in 
Jewish sepulehres, had been rolled against the entrance, 

.. The third coffin lying on the northern side was imme- 


Noone will find fault with the Dean for ielding 
to the ene that makes pan one 
anxious to return again and again to the alluri 
Abbey. And the majority of those who seve 
it by the light of his guidance will see more in 
it than they would otherwise. The volume 
contains a number of illustrations, some of 
which might be better than they are. 








THE ADAPTATION OF OUR ANCIENT 


SERVICE OF THE CHURCH OF ENG. 
LAND. 


Ar the last quarterly meeting of the Exeter 
Diocesan Architectural Society, Mr. P. B. Hay- 





this notice. We print the principal part of 
16 :— 

| I feel bound to offer a few words of apology 
| to the members of this society for venturing to 
| bring to their notice a subject which has been 
|already ably treated by Mr. G. E. Street in an 
| exhaustive paper read by him at the Liverpool 
Church Congress last October, but which, per- 
_ haps, is not so generally known as it deserves to 
be. My excuse is, that the alterations that are 
contemplated in our own cathedral, naturally 
suggest some inquiry as to the principles which 
should form the basis of cathedral restoration, or 
rather adaptation to modern requirements ; how 
far these principles have been kept in view in 
the restorations that have already taken place, 
or are now in progress in other cathedrals; and, 
as a vatural sequence, whether the plans, which 
are now before the Dean and Chapter for con- 
sideration, are in keeping with these principles. 
I hope, on these grounds, that a few remarks on 
this subject may prove worthy of consideration 
by our Diocesan Architectural Society, which 
has for years past exercised an undoubted, 
although unobtrusive, influence for good in all 
matters relating to church building or church 
restoration, that have been bronght within its 
cognisance. In this paper I intend to deal 
merely with the architectural part of the ques- 
tion, leaving to abler and wiser pens the task of 
suggesting any alterations in the constitution of 
our cathedrals which may tend to bring them 
more into harmony with the increased activity 
and earnestness now felt by Churchmen, and go | 
make them in the highest sense of the word the 
mother churches of their respective dioceses. 


diately found to be that of King James L., as indicated be- | The one great principle which, as it seems to 
yond question in the long inscription engraved on ooepe | me, lies at the very root of our public worship, 


plate soldered to the lead coffin. . . . The two o'herco 
were as indisputably those of Henry VII. and his Queen.’ 


An illustration by Mr. George Scharf shows 
this vault and its royal contents. On the breast 


and distinguishes it from all other, is that of 
unity or one-ness. We meet together in God’s 
house, before His holy altar, as one’ family, 
clergy and laity alike, each with their appointed 


of the coffin supposed to be that of the Queen | duties, to worship one God and Father of all; 


is a large Maltese cross, but no inscription; and 
on her right hand and on her left lie the two 
kings. The Dean makes a great point of this 
selection of a last resting-place on the part of 
the Scottish king, deeming it a piece of policy on 
his part to engraft his ancient Celtic stock upon 
that of the Tudor family, through whom he had 
come into possession of the realm. In like 
manner, it will be remembered, Charles I. was 
buried in the vault that held the remains of 
Henry VIII. and Jane Seymour, at Windeor. 
One of the documents inserted in this supple- 
ment gives a list of the paintings in the Abbey, 
which will be read with interest by archaeological 
artists; another tells of relics lent to the 
Dachess of Gloucester ; an account-book refers 
to “ comforting pills,” “ ointment for the loins,” 
and“ hippocras” for the use of the abbot; and 
to the tiling of the anchorite’s house; and the 
Warrant for the disinterment of the magnates of 
the Commonwealth, extracted from “ Collectanea 
Topographica et Genealogica,” appears among 
the additions, Note has been made, too, of the 
‘ustances in which workmen or others have 
‘cratched their names in old times, in places not 
*xpected to be seen. ‘Thus, on the Ormond 
vault, in which Oliver Cromwell was interred, 
Were found, rudely executed, the names R. 
Donkley and Walter Mill Gerford, dated 1683, 
and others coming down to 1704 Again, in 
Henry VIL’s vault, ocour the name John Ware, 
and initials E. ©., both dated 1625, which speci- 
nen of caligraphical indiscretion has been the 
means of bringing them into umous dis- 
po for the Dean concludes that they must 
ve both been privy to the theft of the rich 
+ et pall that once covered the coffin of 
of tae bat which must have disappeared 
Ke Me time, as no trace of it was to be seen 
0 the vault was opened a few months ago. 





‘and the problem that has to be solved is to so 


plan the arrangements and fitting-up of the 

interiors of our cathedrals (built, as they origin- 
ally were, for a use and worship differing 
materially from our own), that this principle may 
be recognised to the fullest possible extent. The 
plans of our cathedrals, with their strongly-| 
marked division into nave, choir, transepts, | 
and aisles, undoubtedly present difficulties to the 
‘task of adapting them to comprehensive congre- | 
'gational use, and it is only of late years that 
any attempt whatever has been made to utilise 
in any degree the naves of our cathedrals for 
‘public worship. The services, until quite re- 
cently, were invariably confined to the choir; 
and the nave, usually separated from the choir 
by a massive screep, merely formed a vast atrium, 
where people could stroll about at their leisure 
during the celebration of divine service in the 
choir, listening to the music, or admiring the 
architecture, but in no sense feeling that they 
| were in God’s house, or able to participate in the 
service that was going on. The choirs, in order 
‘to accommodate the large congregations at the | 
Sunday services were, in our own cathedral at 
| least, crowded with seats to the very altar-steps, | 
‘in utter defiance of any spirit of reverence, and 
‘disregard of the proper use of our choirs or 
chancels; the laity at the eastern end turning 
their backs deliberately on the altar, that they 
might the better see and hear what was going 
on. I crave the indulgence of my auditors, if I 
here remind them that the screens which inva- 
riably separated the naves from the choirs were 
not originally intended as a support for ~ 
organ, as an ignorant person would natarally 
suppose from the general practice of morees 

times. They were introduced in the thirteen 
nth centuries (according to Dr. Hook, 


d fourtee Dr. Hoc 
in his Church Dictionary), when the distinction 








CATHEDRALS TO THE > 
t USAGE AND | to shake off the lethargy in which she had been 


(80 Jong eunk, men began to inquire, amongst 
other things, whether the empty naves of our 


ward read a paper on the subject at the head of 





between clergy and laity was far more decided 
than in our Church, to mark as emphatically ag 
possible the termination of the congregational 
part of the church, as opposed to that part de- 
voted to the clergy, and to support the rood or 
crucifix as an object of adoration to the people. 
The fiery zeal of the Reformers swept that abomi- 
nation of Popish idolatry, the rood, from its 
place ; and in later times, perhaps in unconscious 
satire upon this same idolatry, the rood was re- 
placed by theorgan. There were musical enthu- 
siaste in those times. When the Church began 





cathedrals might not be turned to some account 
after all; and so they were gradually thrown 
open for special services when it was wished 
to accommodate larger congregations than the 
choirs would hold, but still this was done 
without any general recognition of the great 
principle of retaining the proper and distinc. 
tive uses of the choir, or chancel, andnave. This 
principle is most clearly set forth in our Book 
of Common Prayer. In the rubric just before 
the order for Morning Prayer, it is enjoined that 
the “ chancels shall remain as they have done in 
times past,” and in the rubrics at the beginning 
of the Communion Office, we find it ordered that 
“the Table at the Communion time, having a 
fair linen cloth upon it, shall stand in the body 
of the church or in the chancel, where Morning 
and Evening Prayers are appointed to be said.” 
The words “shall remain” in the former rubric, 
clearly refer, s0 it seems to me, to the practice 
of the early church, and not to those later timeg 
when the corruptions of the Church of Rome, by 
the introduction of subordinate altars to the 
saints in the different parts of the church, de- 
stroyed the purity of the earlier worship. The 
distinctive uses of nave and chancel, or choir, 
are very clearly described in the following literal 
translation of a passage in the decretals of 
Gregory IX., “That the laics shall not pre- 
sume to stand or sit among the clerics near the 
altar, during the celebration of the sacred myste- 
ries, but that that part which is divided by rails 
from the altar shall be open to the clerics who 
sing, but for the purposes of praying and com- 
municating that the Holy of Holies shall be open 
to laics and women ;” and in an order made by 
the Council of Tours in 567, almost identical 
words are used. This principle is universally 
recognised in parish churches, where any attempt 
at correct ritualism is observed ; and if so, should 
it not apply with still greater force in the case 
of our cathedrals, which are, or ought to be, pat- 
terns to their daughter churches? In the re- 
cent restorations of the cathedrals of Ely, Lich- 
field, Hereford, Worcester, Llandaff ; and if I mis- 
take not, the Chichester and Durham also, the 
principle of comprehensive congregational wor- 
ship, and consequent restoration of the naves 
and choirs to original uses, has been observed with 
the happiest results, both architecturally and 
morally ; and Mr. Street, in his rebuilding of the 
nave of Bristol Cathedral will, of course, act in 
the spirit embodied in the paper already 
referred to as read by him at the Liverpool 
Church Congress. I take leave here to refer 
to a passage from this paper which, in the 
clearest manner explains his views of cathedral 
arrangement, and fully sustains the argument 
I have endeavoured to maintain. He speaks of 
three courses as open for adoption. let. The use 
of the nave without any altar or provision for a 
choir. For this he argues there can be no 


' defence whatever, “unless the service is con- 


fined to a sermon and bymns, after the mauner 
of University services.” Too much stress, it 
seems to me, cannot be laid upon the importance 
of the presence of the altar in our public wor- 
ship. It is as it were the holy of holies, the 
embodiment of that presence which gives force 
and efficacy to our prayers. 2nd. The provision 
in the eastern part of the nave of a second altar, 


‘and a second system of choir-seats. For this, he 
‘says, there is precedent in the facts that in 


several of our cathedrals more than one altar is 
still used ; that in St. Alban’s Abbey the people's 
altar is on the west side of the screen; and that 
in one of the earliest of our Christian churches, 
that of St. Apollinaire in Classe, at Ravenna, 
there is a choir altar in the apse, and the people's 
altar in the middle of the nave. I may also add 
that this is further confirmed by the rubric already 
quoted, which enjoins that the altar shall stand 
in the body of the church or in the chancel. The 
objection to this course lies in the reduplication 
of the choir-seats, and in the retention of the 
massive screen, which in our own cathedral, at 
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least in my opinion, goes far to 
interior of much of its dignity and proportion. 
With regard to the third course, I quote his 
words verbatim. ‘The third course is the removal 
of the close screen, and the adapting the choir 
for use by the clergy and choir only, whether 
the congregation be great or small. And here I 
would say, in limine, that though I should always 
regret having to remove any old screen, I am 
painfally conscious that by insisting on its re- 


tention, together with the present use of choirs, | 


I should not be doing a really conservative work. 


For it cannot be denied that the choirs suffer behind the stalls would be anything but con- 
'ducive to the comfort of their occupants, who 


much more in effect by the introduction of addi- 


deprive the | choir aisles, I cannot help thinking that a serious 


objection to it lies in the fact of the difference 
of level between the choir and the aisles. The 
level of the floor of the choir stalls cannot be 
less than 3 ft., or possibly 3 ft. 6 in., above that 
of the aisles, and to this must be added at least 
| 3 ft. more of solid work in the stone screen at 
lthe back of the stalls before the pierced work 
| begins, so that the occupants of the aisles would 
‘have a solid barrier of 6 ft., if not 7 ft., shutting 
‘them off from sight and sound. Besides, it | 
seems to me, that this piercing of the screens 





tional seats, pews, and stalls for the congrega- | would be exposed to all the draught from the | 
tion, than they could suffer by the removal of aisles. Permit me now to describe a plan sug: | 


the choir screen, if this be accompanied by the | 
removal of the additional seats. In place of the 
close screen, an open screen ought to be erected, | 
which need be no bar to sight or sound, whilst | 
it preserves the proper division between nave 
aud choir. The choir will then, of course, be 
reserved only for choristers, and we should have 
to do our utmost to increase their number, to 
which end I think it might be possible to make 
use of guilds or fraternities, whose members 
might, at any rateon Sundays and festivals, take | 
their place in the choir. There can be no ques- 
tion that the choristers would be better heard, 
and the music much more effective, if they were 
not hemmed in by a crowd of people; whilst the 
pulpit, placed outside the choir, would generally 
command the largest area which the plan of our 
cathedral admits, and would, like the choir, suit 
equally wella large congregation or a small one.” 
I might quote much more to the same effect, but 
this will suffice to show the view that one of the 
most eminent, as well as conservative and 


thoughtful church architects of the day takes 


of this deeply important question. These gene- 
ral remarks on the principles I have endeavoured 


to advocate, as forming in many people’s minds 


the basis of all cathedral and church restora- 
tion, bring me in the next place to consider their 

ractical bearing in the case of our own cathedral. 

o the plans which have been prepared by 
Mr. Scott for the re-arrangement of the interior, 
at the request of the Dean and Chapter, accord 
or not with these principles? With all due re- 
spect to that venerable body, and to the eminent 
architect they have called to their assistance, I 
venture to contend that in the plans that are 
now prepared, but I trust not yet finally ap- 
proved, these principles have not been kept in 
view. Let me briefly describe the general ar- 
rangement proposed. The close rood-screen re- 
tains its present position, unaltered, I[ believe, in 
any respect, save by the addition of some canopy 
work atthe top. The seats and stall-work of the 
choir are all new and of elaborate design, except 
that the ancient and very interesting miserere | 
stalls are, of course, retained, and the arrange- 
ment of the seats and stalls as far eastwards as 
the bishop’s throne is nearly the same as at pre- 
rent. Eastwards of the side gates the space 
nearly as far as the altar is filled with chairs, | 
arranged facing north and south, a broad passage | 
being left in the middle. The altar is backed 
with a reredos of sumptuous and elaborate 
design, and a rich pavement of marble and tiles 
is proposed to be laid. In order to accommo- 
cate a larger number of persons than can be 
seated in the present choir, it is proposed to seat 
the aisles with chairs, to remove the monuments 
between the choir and aisles, and to pierce the | 
stone screen at the back of the stalls, for the | 
purpose of enabling those who occupy these | 
chairs to hear and see with greater facility than 
would be practicable at present. The position 
of the pulpit is shifted from the western to the 
eastern side of the entrance tothe choir from the 
north aisle, but the position of the bishop’s 
throne remains unaltered. With regard to the 
remainder of the building westwards of the 
screen, I believe no alteration whatever is con- 
templated. It will thus be seen that the pro. | 
posed alterations consist merely in the renova- | 
tion of the choir itself, and in the seating of the 
choir aisles ; the present division of the cathedral] | 
into two virtually distinct churches by the | 
massive screen being still adhered to. This, | 
I think, is greatly to be regretted, not 
merely on architectural grounds (although 
few people will deny that the beauty of the 
interior would be greatly enhanced by the re- 
moval of the screen), but also on account of the 
negation of that principle of unity, the import- 
ance of which I have endeavoured to demon- 
strate; and lastly, on the ground of practical 
convenience, on which I shall have a few words 
to say presently. As regards the seating of the 





_panel-work of the lower portion and the mass of 


gesting an alternative arrangement which was 
sketched out by my father, at the request of the 
late bishop as long ago as 1858, and by him | 
submitted to the Chapter, with his full approval. | 
I think I am also correct in saying that the 
present Bishop of Ely, then Canon Browne, ex- | 
pressed himself strongly in favour of its being 
carried out. I have little doubt but that this 
plan, although it appeared to be shelved, even- 
tually led to the fitting up of the nave for the 
Sunday afternoon services through the liberality 
of Chancellor Harrington, just twelve months 
afterwards. This latter arrangement, if I mia- 
take not, was generally understood to be only a 
temporary and tentative one, aud that on its 
success or otherwise depended whether a more 
comprehensive scheme should be carried ont or 
not. The success has been undoubted, but un- 
fortunately up to the present time no further 
steps have been taken in the matter. The great 
distinction between this plan and that of Mr. 
Scott, lies in the removal of the rood screen, and 
the organ placed on it, from their present | 
position, and substituting a light open screen | 
of such construction as to be little or no} 
obstacle to sight or sound, and which shall, 
at the same time, distinctly mark the boundary | 
between nave and choir. The present! 
screen, minus the organ, is proposed to be) 
re-erected between the westernmost of the| 
columns in the nave, removing all the modern | 
masonry behind it, and substituting for it a} 
glazed screen of tracery-work. In a line with this, | 
across the aisles, corresponding screens would be 
thrown, the whole forming at the western end of 
the church a species of narthex, or inner porch, 
like those frequently met with in foreign cathe- 
drals, and which would undoubtedly contribute 


LAMBETH WORKHOUSE COMPETITION. 


Desicns were received from fifteen of the 
invited architects whose names we printed a 
fortnight ago, and are now under consideration. 
Mr. H. Currey has accepted the invitation of the 
guardians to assist them in making the selection, 
and will shortly proceed to examine the draw. 
ings. With one exception, a set marked T, the 
designs bear the names of the respective authors. 

There is very little architectural art displayed 
in the designs, nor is it particularly needed ; 
still there is no reason why, without any extra 
expenditure, good proportions and agreeable 
forms should not be adopted. Compliance with 
the instructions, the best means of classification, 

arrangements to facilitate administration, 
healthful rooms, sound inexpensive construction, 


‘are points which must first be looked for; but 


the design which, besides exhibiting these, pro. 
vides a structure suggesting care, order, har- 
moniousness, and regularity, should have the 
preference. The estimates given in the case of 
the few designs to which particulars are attached 


vary. Thus while Messrs. M‘Murdie and Wagstaffs 


name 47,5001, Mr. Francis H. Fowler, whose 
design has considerable merit, puts down 35,7001. 


‘as theoost. The design by Messrs. Foulsham and 


Giles & Biven—plan somewhat widely spread 
out—is estimated at 47,0001. Mr. F. Marrable, 
who, like some of the other competitors, sends 
two designs, has evidently given good considera- 
tion to the subject. Messrs. A. & C. Harston’s 
plans have considerable merit, and the same, in 
a greater or less degree, may be said of those by 
Messrs. Beeston, Son, & Beeston, Messrs. C. 
Gray, Searle & Son, and Mr. P. Parris. Carefal 
weighing of relative merits will be needed in 
making the selection. 








THE ARCHITECT AT THE HOUSES OF 
PARLIAMENT. 


Tue following correspondence involves ques- 
tions of serious interest to the profession :— 

Sir,—I have just seen with surprise the 
following paragraph in a London daily paper :— 


“ Mr. Ayrton, Chief Commissioner of Public Works, has 
come to an open rupture with Mr. Barry, the architect of 
the Houses of Parliament, and the report is widely circu- 
lated and believed that . Barry, indignant at the treat- 
ment to which Mr. Layard’s successor subjected him, no 
longer holds his vy rmorge The whole affair wi'l be 
brought before the House of Commons,”’— London Corre- 
spondent of the Irish Times. 


My official relations with Mr. Ayrton, as First 


materially to the comfort of the congregation. | Commissioner of Works, have always been of a 
Eastward of this screen, the whole space of the} satisfactory and friendly description, and, as far 
nave, trgnsepts, and aisles would be available as they are concerned, there is no foundation for 
for the congregation, the pulpit being placed | the above statement. As, however, I should be 
against the pier forming the eastern angle of | very glad of the support of the profession in the 
the north transept, so as to command, as far as it trying circamstances in which I am placed, I 


is possible, nave, choir, and transepts. The| send you a copy of the letter I have received 
choir would be restored to its strictly legitimate | from Mr. Ayrton, to which, I presume, allusion 


use, that of containing the clergy, choristers, | ig made :— 


and communicants only, the present return stalls, 
facing east, being done away with, the stalls for January 22nd, 1870. 

the dean and precentor placed nearest to the| “Sir,—I am directed by the First Commis- 
screen, facing north and south, and the choir-| gioner of her Majesty’s Works, &c., to inform 
seats also brought near the screen, so as to allow | you, that in consequence of various arrange- 
of the musical portion of the service being heard | ments now being made for the conduct of works 
to the best advantage by the congregation. | under this office, the new Palace of Westminster 
What to do with the organ is the next considera- | will, from the 3lst day of March next, be placed 
tion. It is proposed to place it in the north aisle,| entirely in the charge of the officers of this 
immediately behind the choir-seats, a clear department; and that the estimates for that 


« Office of Works, &c., 8.W. 





passage of about 6 ft. wide being left in the, service for the ensuing year will therefore be 





eastern part of the choir, above the bishop's 


aisle, and the upper portion of the organ carried | 
over this passage, supported by groining. The| 
pipes would fill up the whole of one of the choir | 
aisles, and might also be made to stand boldly 
out into the choir itself, so as to allow of the! 
sound being as freely transmitted as possible | 
into the body of the church. The lectern would 
be placed on the western side of the screen, so 
as to command nave and transepts. All the 


throne, would be perfectly open and unencum- 
bered with seats. 





Oxford Architectural and Historical 
Society.—The honorary secretaries (the Kev. 
P. G. Medd, M.A., University College, and the 
Rev. H. C. Maxwell Lyte, Christ Church) have 
issued the following notice :—“ It is proposed to 
commence a series of walks and excursions with 
the view of exploring the neighbourhood of 
Oxford, and visiting the chief objects of anti- 
quarian interest. It is intended to visit all those 
remains which illustrate the history of the 
country during the British, Roman, Saxon, or 





Mediz ral times.” 


prepared on their responsibility. 

1 am farther to inform you that the First Com- 
missioner will be obliged to you to have all the 
contract plans and drawings of the Houses of 
Parliament, and all other papers necessary for 
affording a complete knowledge of the building, 
and of the works carried on in connexion there- 
with, arranged together and deposited in the 
office of the clerk of the works, in order that 
they may, when required, be at once handed over 
to this department.—I am, &c. 

Georce Russ£Lt, Secretary. 

E. M. Barry, esq.” 


Notwithstanding my experience, in the Law 
Courts’ competition, of the unjust treatment 
which can with impunity be inflicted upon an 
architect, I could not but be surprised to receive 
this letter, coming as it did without previous 
explanation, without any intimation of dissatis- 
faction, and at a time when several works under 
my direction at the building are still unfinished. 
I have addressed a letter to the First Lord of the 
Treasury, and to Mr. Ayrton, pointing out, on 
public and private grounds, the objections to 
entrusting one of our chief architectural monu- 
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ments to the sole care of the officials of a de 
ment which is constituted, avowedly, without re. 
to artistic qualifi 
Feb. 14. Epwarp M, Barry. 





The step taken by Mr. Ayrton, although at 
resent not widely known, has excited v 
considerable dissatisfaction, and has brought us 
indignant letters from some, who see in it more 
than is expressed. The motive of the act is 
certainly not obvious. Mr. _ Barry holds no 
salaried office which the Chief Commissioner 
might think could be dispensed with. He is 
simply paid his commission as an architect on 
such works as he is directed to superintend. We 
believe it is a fact that his estimates have never 


ery | intended, we believe, to fit up across partition in 





been exceeded in execution, and that what he 
has done has met with general approval. With 
reference to such a building as the Houses of 
Parliament works are constantly required, pro- 

Is for alterations and improvements are con- 
stantly arising. Atthe present moment his designs 
and estimates for various suggested matters are 


Part- | and the omnibus will be despatched immediately | 


on their arrival at the bottom of the shaft. The 
omnibus is 5 ft. wide inside, and has cushioned 
seats with stuffed backs; there is a space of 
2 ft. 2 in. between the seats, which are placed 
lengthways along the sides of the vehicle. It is 


the omnibus to divide the first- from the second. 
class passengers. A brake, which the conductor 
will work with his foot, is fitted at each end of 
the omnibus. The gauge of the rails is 
2 ft. 6 in, 

The subway and engine-rooms are wonderfully 
free from water, a hand-pump worked at occa- 
sional intervals being sufficient to clear away the 
accumulations. 





stopped with the strongest t. In selecting the stone 
great care will be required, as some of that now procured 
at Doulting is of inferior quality. 

As — cost, it is far from easy fo give a decided 
Opinion, but from a comparison with the west front at 
Salisbury recently restored, I should suppose that it will 
come to from 6,0001. to 8,0v0/. 

The work should an yee by a very experienced 
clerk of the works, and I fear that it would be hardly 
practicable to carry it out by a specific contract, thougha 
schedule of prices for work of different kinds might 
advantageously be made the basis of a contract. 

I think it will be best to work gradually downwards, 
stage by stage, from the top, clearing away the scaffolding 
as the work B 8. 

The ground along the west front and round the north- 
western angles has been raised above its natural level. 
This conceals a part of the basements and dwarfs the 
effect. It will be neeessary to remedy this by lowering 
the levels of the ground, 

I will only add that it gives me much pleasure to find 





It may be expected that this important work, | that the view I bad formed coincides with that entertained 


executed at a comparatively small cost, and in a | 
marvellously small space of time, will be opened 
to the public in a few days. 





in his report.” 


by your able architect, Mr, Ferrey, and expressed by him 
BO. GILBERT Scort. 








CAMEOS. 
Tue attention of the council of the Art Union 





before the Chief Commissioner. Does Mr. Ayrton PROPOSED RESTORATION OF THE WEST of London having been called to some of the 
think that when fature suggestions are made or | FRONT OF WELLS CATHEDRAL. | works in cameo by Mr. Ronca, recently men- 
other works required, the House of Commons; THE committee have determined to proceed | tioned in the Builder, and feeling the importance 
will be willing to act on the report of a clerk in| with the restoration of the west front of Wells | encouraging this branch of art in England, they 
the Office of Works, or if the House were willing | Cathedral, under the direction of Mr. Ferrey, have commissioned him to produce Mr. Foley’s 
to do so, that the public would be satisfied ? If} with as little delay as possible. Mr. Scott's Caractacus as @ cameo in hard stone, onyx. This 





Mr. Ayrton do think so, we venture to assert he report, which strengthened their determination, | will form part of the prize list either this year 


is wrong. An architect of reputation must be 
called in; and who could be that architect but 
the man who knows every inch of the work, who 
was born and bred in it, so to speak, and who, so 
far as we know, has fully satisfied both the 
Government and the public? We hope to find 
that Mr. Ayrton has acted under some miscon- 
ception. 








THE THAMES SUBWAY. 


TxIs curious work may now be said to be | 
practically completed. The passage under the 
Thames has been finished for some time past, as 


may be usefully printed :— 


** Having in compliance with your request made a care- 
ful examination of the state of the west front of your 
cathedral,—in the firet instance alone, and subsequently 
in conjunction with your excellent architect, Mr. Ferrey,— 
I beg to offer a general statement of the opinions at which 
I arrived :— | 

Though the Doulting stone, of which this front (as well | 
as the cathedral generally) is constructed, is an excellent | 
material, it happens, nevertheless, that the extreme rich- | 
ness of the design, and the high relief and partially de- | 
tached form of its features, has, by exposing them in an | 
unusual degree to the direct action of rain on the upper 
surfaces of their projecting parts, given rise to a very con- 
siderable amount of decay. 


| 
| 


| or next, together with some cameos in shell. A 


few years ago the Art Union offered three 
premiums, for the lst, 2nd, and 3rd best cameos, 
of a certain size and character, on which occasion 
Miss Pistrucci produced a fine work, andobtained 
the first premium. 








ART WORKMANSHIP: SOCIETY OF ARTS. 


THE premiums offered to art workmen by the 
Society of Arts were for subjects under three 
heads, viz..—1. For works executed after pre- 


This decay varies in all possible degrees from a triflin : ; ‘ i ; 
loss of surface to the pd ee entire destruction of the scribed designs ; 2. Specimens of the applica- 


stone; and the mode of its reparation must consequently tion to ordinary industry of prescribed art 
articular 





also the chambers at each end. Daring the 


present week the attention of Mr. Barlow, the P 


engineer, and his assistants has been mainly 
directed to the application of engine-power to | 
the working of the lifts, by which the passengers 
are to be let down and taken up by the shafts at 
the ends of the subway. 

From a visit to the works we have obtained a/| 
few particulars which may be interesting to our 
readers. The shafts by which the subway is 
reached are at each end rather under 60 ft. deep 
and 10 ft. diameter ; they are partly lined with 
brickwork and partly with iron. At the bottom 
of each shaft, under the level of the subway, a. 
small steam-engine, of about 4 horse-power, is | 
placed for use in raising and lowering the lifts, | 
and for haulage of the single omnibus by which | 
the passengers will be conveyed. The lift ia an, 
iron chamber, with a floor of about 6 ft. by 5 ft., | 
and a ceiling about 6 ft. 6 in. high. The 
entrance to the lift is by sliding iron doors; on 
its opposite sides it has pairs of roller wheels | 
which work in guide-rods fastened to the sides 
of the shaft, The lift is raised and lowered by 
achain of great strength, which moves over a 
pulley at the top of the shaft, and is attached to 
& balance-weight, which also works between 
guide-rods. The balance-weight is a slab of, 
cast iron, with an opening in the centre by 
which it may be loaded according to the number 
of passengers in the lift. The lift, which weighs 
about 15 ewt., is further connected with the 
balance-weight by a wire rope attached to the 
bottoms of the weight and the lift respectively, 
and which passes round a pulley at the bottom: 
of the shaft. A brake has been invented by 
Mr. Barlow, which is attached to the roof of the. 
lift, aud is applied by a screw worked from the | 
roof on the inside, The desired effect of the 
application of the brake is to stop the lift in its 
descent, not instantaneously but gradually, and 
Within afew feet. On arrival at the bottom of 
the shaft, the passengers emerge at each end to 
& Waiting-room of about 24 ft. long by 10 ft. 
wide, with seats along the sides. From this 
they will pass into the iron omnibus, now com- 
pleted and ready for its work, which will be run 
Up close to the inner ends of the waiting-rooms. 
The first part of the journey from each end of 
the subway is down an incline of about 1 in 30 
40 the middle of the subway. The haulage up 
the last part of the ascent at each end will be 
by au endless wire rope, worked by the steam- 
®ngine on the Surrey side. The lift will be 
_— for seven or eight passengers; the omni- 

clay 18 Seated for fourteen persons. The first- 

“88 passengers will descend the shafts last, 





vary according to the circumstances of each p rocesses ; and 3. Works of a similar character 
art 3 th scribed subjects, though not exactl 
Where, for instance, the decay has not injured the to the poosens ey Sete Ses san 


stability of the work, nor in any very serious degree ob- correspondent. Thir ty-eight works were sent in 
scured its architectural design, I would leave the work as under the first heading, twenty-two under the 
it is, only endeavouring by some application to protect the second, and eighty-two the third, being 142 in all. 


surface sguinet — of wet which would cause an Although many of the works are very creditable, 


Where—to go to the other extreme cases—the decay has and deserve, and will doubtless obtain, recogni- 
proceeded so far as to endanger the stability of the parts tion, we cannot consider that full advantage 


affected, or of others dependent on them (as is in many . . 
laces the case), or where the architectural design bas been has been taken of the opportunity given. The 


ost or seriously obscured by its effects, I would recom. premiaoms offered are liberal, the works remain 
mend just such an amount of renovation as the particular the property of the producer, and the Govern- 


case absolutely demands, but no more, : 
In ienasunedinte cases the jadgment of the architect and ment Department of Science and _ ae 
his representative must be exercised in determining the &lways shown themselves ready to purchase the 


degree of reparation demanded, always leaning towards best of the works sent in. However, we do not 
the minimum, which will give the security required, and wish to be understood as underrating what has 


always striving to preserve every fragment of stone which ‘ 
rete original wt ney even though its retention been sent in, but rather to urge other work- 


may necessitate increased labour and difficulty. Itrequires men to enter the lists should premiums again be 

no ability in aa architect to condemn and to renew; his ofured by the Society. 

skill in works of restoration should be almost wholly | The prize of 15i., in Class 1 of the first division, 
"? 


directed to preservation, for which constant thought and | ; i ‘ 
contrivance ere required, for a carved frieze, including the human figure 


I do not know how to suggest any rule for a work ia (whereof so few of our art workmen know any- 


hich all the parts differ from one another in condition, , cas 4 
cnsopting that the restoration should in each case be thing) has evoked no competition. For the pre 


limited to the demands of stability and the permanence of minum offered for a panel in carved oak, four com- 
the work and of its artistic design. | petitors appear. We give the preference to the 


I here suggest that a distinction may often be 
Pe lear Ament A ona between parts of which the forms panel No. 4, by J. Osmond. : The gg — 
are purely mechanical, such as mouldings, &c., and those Rogers, jun. (2), is also meritorious. @ pane 
which involve higher art, as foliated carving and figure | signed W. T. R. (3) is good furniture-work, not 


sculpture. The restorer, though he must always be likely to be damaged, but has less life and “go” 
t freely in dealing with the former y aged, et : 
rae ik insane m4 not oar can the more | than the preceding. No. 5, unfinished carving 


mechanical features be generally restored with certainty, jn wood, after an entablature of a chimney-piece 


while the restoration of more artistic portions must be by | in South Kensington Museum, fo meritorious, 


: but the Jatter are so precious, that the most correct | > , 
Scansetion is almost valueless as compared with even a | For the premiam offered for metal panel in low 


the original, : ‘relief, after Virgin and Child, we should place 
"There is can dian of euek which differs in kind from any No. 7, by A. Dafour, first; and No. 8, by A. 


i tioned. I refer to those parts which ~ we 
ie igptheme ype thirty or forty years back. Ostertag, second. No. 7, taza, yg work 
Where these have been executed with a reasonable degree jn gilver, 18 creditable. Of the three iron 


of correctness, they need not be ns ah Ae in — knockers, No. 11, by A. 8., must be deemed 

i h aricatures of the orig s 

details thet would be libelling the old architects and | superior ; though the other examples, = — 

falsifying their work to allow them to remain. | Wilkins and Thomas Bayley, have merits of their 
The detached shafts and aaa — as = nae own. No. 15, metal missal cover, by H. J. Hat. 

i i ’ M t been executed in i v 

she “ the caplet | bore — een Many of the field, is excellent, as good, indeed, as ae ~ 

Softe still rem | hoped for, and cannot fail to obtain the fu 


hafts still remain, but the mejority are either wanting, 1 : 
rn their places supplied by ordinary freestone. remium offered. Some niello work, by Jas. S. 


i le | PM 
se bsg on eee ae lee ed ae Gill (16 and 17), after an — by a 
| original designer as the architecture itself; and no resto- Van Leyden, and an mag acrtige, Aer = callie, 
| ration ean be considered worthy of that name orga ee | the same example, by John Gi ins, 
| to express this intention, It is clear, therefore, that either | factory. The paintings on porcelain are not 


F imi t be | . 
the same material, or other of oa tna oa their | particularly noteworthy. W. H. Slater and Miss 


i . The abaci which received th + 
paar sileatious have universally failed; I would, | Henwood send some of the best. Under the 


: terial for their restora- | ; ortion of an Italian 
oe is he ane at "for the th afta 8 variety of — = a a by the Misses 
aay hich is trustworthy. at procu al : Sth : j 
les ae we oa. = articular bed in the quarries there, is | Pfander, is admirable of its kind. , 
of so hard a texture as to be used as a marble ; andl | Passing to the Second Division, No. 42, frame 
it not unlikely that this may be a suitable material. for @ miniature, engraved and enamelled on 


f 
h £ county (Devon) contsins abundance 0 mewhat tame 
Sorbie ab, both in colour and durability, is thoroughly ‘metal, by Alfred Gray, though so : 


ann : i he premium offered for the 
suited to the object in question. aie | i8 Very For t 
i ther metal-work made “ ses od 

ar i a ee tak over] ‘on joint must be. most beautiful tablet in moulded o odell: 
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earthenware, painted with enamel colours and 
fired, the response is not satisfactory. One com- 
petitor, J. B. Evans (44), merits a modified 
reward. The wrought-iron balcony (60), by 
William Robson and Henry Robson, deserves 
great praise, and little less should be said for 
the balcony (59) designed by G. Emms, and 
executed by J. Emms & Sons. We will take 
another opportunity to speak of the works ex- 
hibited in the Third Division. 











THE BUILDER, 


hill. The South-Eastern Company have a Bill 
for a direct line between Greenwich and Wool- 
wich. A line has been already authorised, but 
from its heavy cost the company shrink from 
making it, convinced as they are that they could 
only do so at a permanent loss. The new line 
is for a deviation which would be more direct.and 
much less costly. By the new project the line 
would be carried across the foot of Greenwich 
Park, much nearer the Observatory than the 
authorised line, and the Board of Trade will, it 
is believed, oppose the Bill,—an opposition likely 





LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


Art the meeting of this society on the 9th | 
ult., a resolution was passed with reference to a | 
circular from the hon. secretaries of the Archi- | 
tectural Exhibition Society, stating that the | 
exhibition must be discontinued after the present | 
year unless better supported, to the effect that | 
the Liverpool Architectural Society “ would see | 
with great regret the discontinuance of the 
Architectural Exhibition in Lordon, and that it 
is hoped that members of this society will exert 
themselves to furnish an adequate contribution 
of works for exhibition this year.” 

Mr. G. A. Audsley read some observations 
upon the brickwork at the new buildings in con- 
nexion with the South Kensington Museum, 
illustrating practically the method there adopted 
of cutting and setting the bricks, as it had been 
explained and exhibited to him at the works. He 
was of opinion that the method there adopted of 
treating the bricks by a process more allied to 
that usually adopted with stone, and sawing and 
rubbing them to a precisely trae face, &c., was 
calculated to insure a much more finished and | 
artistic result in brickwork thancould be obtained | 
by casting the mouldings and ornaments, where 
ornamental brickwork was to be introduced. A 
Jong discussion on brickwork followed ; most of 
the members expressing themselves very much 
opposed to any treatment of a brick which in- 
volved removing the “fire-skin” from it, as 
tending to reduce very greatly its weather-proof 
qualities ; though the general opinion was that 
the treatment of brickwork illustrated by Mr. 
Audsley might be most suitable and effective for 
interiors, as in churches, entrance-halls, and 
such like, suggestions which Mr. Audsley farther 
supplemented by expressing his conviction that it 
would do equally well for the interior of a dining- 
room, in place of plastering and paper. 








METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS. 





to prove fatal. Mr. Brady, the engineer of the 
company, proposes by a system of cross trenches 
to make vibration that could reach the Observa- 
tory impossible, but his scheme will prove 


abortive if it fails to convince the astronomical | 





authorities in charge of that important establish- | 


ment. The Metropolitan District Company has 


an important Bill for carrying a spur of their, 


system from a point between Southwark and 


Blackfriars bridges, along under Queen Victoria- | 


street to the Mansion House. The Metropolitan 
apd St. John’s Wood Company has a Bill for a 
short extension of their line westwards to the 
Edgware-road at Kilburn. 

Among the miscellaneous Bills there is one 
for a subway from Arthur-street, Cannon-street, 
to pass under the Thames to a point at the 
south end of London Bridge, whence it will pass 
under High-street, Borough, to the south side of 


St. George’s Church. Mr. Peter Barlow is its | 
engineer, and it may be supposed that the work | 
will be executed after the pattern of the Tower 


Subway just completed so successfully. In con- 


works, not very important, are proposed at Ful- 
ham and Battersea bridges. 








OPENING OF THE NEW BATHS IN BATH. 

Tur Grand Pamp-room Hotel and Baths, 
which a company, co-operating with the Cor- 
poration, have erected in Bath, are now com- 


pleted. The hotel was opened last summer, but | 
now the baths also have been opened to the | 


public. 

The building was designed to afford to the 
middle and upper classes the same facilities for 
the use of the Bath waters as are enjoyed by 
poor people at the Mineral Water Hospital. The 
baths occupy the lower part of the south wing 
of the block, the remainder of the building 
being appropriated to the purposes of the hotel. 
The style of the structure hamonises with the 


nexion with the Thames Navigation, certain | 
dressing-rooms leading into the bath on the 





Tue excellent map published annually by | facade of the Grand Pump-room and the baths | 


Mr. Stanford, of Charing-cross, showing the | 
metropolitan railways, tramways, and miascel- 
lancous improvements, for which plans and | 
sections have been deposited in the private bill | 
office, on the 30th of November preceding the 
opening of Parliament, is useful for many pur. | 
poses. It is unfortunate that from the nature of | 
the case such an admirable publication should | 


adjoining. 

The baths, as described in the local Chronicle, 
are approached on the south wing of the Grand 
Pump-room Hotel, extending parallel with Bath- 
street, and are reached through the archway 
under the wing, on each side. That on the left 
forms an entrance to several subways, one of 
which effects a communication with the king’s 


j 





tile being filled in with black. The doors to the 
bath-rooms are locked from the outside by the 
attendant, thus preventing ingress, while the 
bather inside can open the door by simply turn. 
ing the handle. One of the rooms has an entrance 
to the hydraulic lift, and is provided with acrane 
and other apparatus, by means of which the 
invalid bather can be easily lowered into the 
water. Besides the first-class baths, there are 
reclining, douche, shower, vapour, and injection 
baths, and these, like those of the first-class, are 
provided with well-furnished dressing-rooms and 
every similar convenience. The requisite iron. 
mongery for these rooms has been supplied by 
Messrs. Tuck & Son. 

The ladies’ swimming-bath is of ample size 
and height, and is covered with a light iron and 
glass roof. The dimensions of the bath are 
51 ft. long, by 27 ft. wide, and 33 ft. high. It ig 
approached by a broad and gentle descent of stone 
steps, and the floor gradually slopes, so that, 
whilst at the end nearest the dressing-rooma 
the depth of water is 3 ft. 6 in., it increases to 
4 ft. 6 in. at the other extremity. The bath con. 
tains 33,150 gallons of water,supplied by a syphon 
from the King’s Bath spring, at a heat of 113° 
Fahrenheit. A piece of sculpture, by the late 
Mr. Joshua Wall, of Stroud, called the “ Wood 
Nymph” (a water nymph it surely should have 
been), has been placed here, being presented by 
the architects and builders. A general waiting. 
room is attached to the ladies’ swimming-bath, 
access to it being attained by a flight of stone 
stairs at the farther end of the corridor, and a 
short passage at the bottom of the stairs, where 
are hot-air closets on the one side, and private 


‘other. The premises will be lighted by gas, for 


which fittings of an ornamental character have 
been designed, manufactured, and fixed by 
Messrs. Tuck & Son. The buildings have been 
erected, under the superintendence of Messrs. 
Wilson & Willcox, by Mr. Bladwell, of Bath, for the 
mason’s work; Mr. A. Ridout for the carpenter 
and joiner’s work ; Mr. Trewolla for the plamber’s 
work ; and Mr. R. Packer for the painter’s work. 
Mr. R. Herridge was clerk of the works. The 
establishment has been loxuriously furnished. 








THE LAW COURTS AND NATIONAL 
GALLERY, 


Sir,—The reply of the Government official 
was vague and unsatisfactory. Are the Govern- 
ment prepared to accept the responsibility of the 
delay,—a delay of their own creating ? 

In the Queen’s Speech, while matters of minor 
importance are paraded, no allusion is made to 
the deep prevailing distress of the building 


operatives and others. As a ratepayer, and a 


be in some respects so ephemeral, and that even! and queen’s bath and the Grand Pump-room. | 
before Parliament meets so many of the coloured Another subway passes under the central passage | 
between the baths, and terminates in the apart- 
because of the schemes they indicate being ments attached to the ladies’ swinming-baths. | 


lines shou!d require the application of the sponge, 


already dead. So it is in this instance with 
several proposed metropolitan railways; the 


The various pipes connected with the baths are 
carried through the subways, which render them 


Fulham, Hammersmith, and City; the Islington | accessible in case of the necessity of repairs. | 
Railway,—narrow gauge on viaduct from the | The vestibule leads to an ante-roora, from which | 
a corridor, 180 ft. long, 8 ft. wide, and 14 ft. | 


neighbourhood of Finsbury to Islington, which | 


has appeared in former editions of the map; the | high, runs, having the baths on either side, | 


East and West Metropolitan Junction and Man.- | 


and connected at the entrance with the hotel ad- 


} 


sion House ; and the North-Western and Charing joining by a short flight of stairs. At this spot | 


Cross, from Camden Town to Charing Cross. In 
the case of the East London Tramways Bill | 
also, there was no appearance before the examiner | 
on standing orders. There are, however, six | 
other Metropolitan Tramway Bills left on foot, | 
the promoters of which propose to lay an aggre- | 
gate of about 145 miles of road, at a cost of 
about one million and a half sterling; the pro- | 
moters of the London Street Tramway Company 

alone proposing to lay above forty-three miles, 
and other two companies twenty-seven and 
twenty-eight miles each. A proposed new 
market near the Charterhouse has also been 
dropped. 

_ The most important Bill, as involving works 

in the metropolitan district, is that of the Great 
Eastern Company (Metropolitan Railways, &.) 

which is to a great extent a revival, with slight 
deviations and some additions, of the Bill passed 
several sessions past, which provides for the ex- 
tension of the Great Eastern to Finsbury, and 
the erection of a new station at that new 
terminus. The new Bill also provides for com- 
pany yards and works at Leyton and Stamford. 





Stothert & Pitt, ascending the whole height of 


the hotel, so as to enable patients to be lowered | 


| a large hydraulic lift has been erected by Messrs. 


from any story in the building to the baths | 


below. The vestibule, ante-room, and corridor, | 


are heated by a steam apparatus, and are paved 
with encaustic tiles laid out to pattern, the cor- 
ridor having a glass roof with ornamentally 
painted iron framework. The shape of the 
principal baths is octagonal, and somewhat 
elongated. They are lined with baff glazed tiles, 
while the top edge is paved with white marble; 
seats of that material being provided in each 
bath. Stone staircases form the descents to 
the baths, having on either side copper rails fixed 
on brass standards with gun-metal tops. The 
valves for supplying or carrying off water are of 
the simplest construction, and ara placed within 
immediate reach. The walls of the bath-rooms are 
inlaid for some distance from the loor with white 
glazed diamond tiles having intersecting buff 
bands, and small mauve squares at the points of 
intersection. The floors are laid with hexagonal 
tiles of a chocolate tint, the spaces between each 





heavily taxed one, I object to maintain these 
operatives by an increased rate charge, while 
“deliberative parliamentary sanction” has been 
given to certain public works—the Law Courts 
and National Gallery. It is a mistake to stop 
these works for a mere capric, and drive these 
men to the workhouse or to the “ Emigration 
Mistake Committee.” There is work in this 
country to take up all surplus labour for the next 
fifty years. A RatTeparER. 








THE THAMES EMBANKMENT WORKS. 


Tue Metropolitan District Railway works are 
being now pushed forward, and it is likely that, 
before the end of the spring, we shall have not 
only an agreeable promenade and a convenient 
carriage-way from the City to Westminster, 
where formerly we had foul and pestilential mud- 
banks, but that we shall have also the advantage 
of the railway. 

The contractors have now 2,000 men, three 
locomotives, 260 horses, 280 trucks, and 20 steam- 
cranes at work. Tho soil, as it is | 118 
carried off by trains of wagons to the nearest 
crane station, where it is hoisted to the surface, 
transhipped to carts, and then conveyed to some 
convenient landing-stage, and tilted into a barge 
alongside the Embankment wall, in which it 18 
carried off to the Millwall Docks, where there 18 
a demand for it as ballast. These barges, of 
which there are 130 en in the work, carry 
back the bricks, the lime, and the sand which 
are employed in the construction of the retain- 
ing walls. These walls, 7} ft. in thickness, rest 
upon @ foundation of concrete from 2 ft. to 3 ft. 
in depth, and are carried to a depth of 21 ft. 
below the level of the rails, above which they 
rise to a height of 15 ft. 4 in. The width of the 
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way between them is 25 ft. The roof of the 
railway is for the most part girder work, the 
girders being lined with brickwork, but in some 
parte the vaulted roof has been adopted. The 
stations will be at Hungerford, Norfolk-street, 
and Blackfriars Bridge. As soon as the railway 
is covered in, the contractors employed by the 
Board of Works will take charge of the surface, 
and commence to lay down the new carriage 
aud omnibus roadway. 








STRENGTH OF BRICKS, 


such matters, gives it as his opinion, that “ they 
would sustain 100 per cent. more pressure when 
thus built than when isolated in the press.” My 
own opinion is that Mr. More is rather under 
than over the mark ; bat, even suppuse his esti- 
mate too high, we can well affurd to make large 
allowance, and still have strength enough left to 
sustain a much greater weight than it is pos- 
sible to bring to bear on any wall. Suppose 
some of the gentlemen present were about to 
erect a mill, or other building, of five or six stories 
high, the wall of lower stories (say) three bricks 
—28 in. thick; and suppose Mr. More’s opinion 
to be correct, every 6 ft. 2 in. of this wall would 





Ar a recent meeting of the Glasgow Archi- 
tectural Society, Mr. John Macdonald, builder, 
read a paper on the nature and properties of 
bricks. In the course of it, he said,—Our clay | 
is so pure that it requires to be adulterated. It | 
is particularly so in the case of machine-made 
pricks. The operation through which the clay 
passes in the mill, and the pressure it sustains in 
being forced into tne mould produce such an 
amalgamation, that were the bricks made thus | 
of pure clay instead of good well-burned bricks | 
coming out of the kiln, each brick would be 
likely to be sent into a thousand pieces. House | 
machine-made bricks are all to a greater or less 
extent, in proportion to the pureness of the clay, 
composed of ashes or other substances to keep | 
the clay porous. In the process of burning, | 
steam is produced, and if there be not a safety- 
valve through which the steam escapes, an ex- 
plosion is inevitable,—an explosion which com- 
pletely destroys the brick. Ashes mixed with 
clay form numerous channels or outlets for the 
steam, aud hence the bricks are preserved. 
That ashes or other extraneous substances de- 
teriorate the clay, I think must be admitted, | 


but that they doso to such an extent as to impair | 





Carry a weight of 60,000 tons. Bat suppose we 
take off 50 per cent. from Mr. More’s statement, 
this would still leave strength enough to car 
a weight of 30,000 tons,—a weight which 
could not by any possibility be brought to rest 
on a wail of these dimensions, 6 ft. 2 in. by 28 in. 
It will thus be seen that as far as strength and 
endurance are concerned, architects need not 
hesitate to employ bricks in any buildings they 
may have to erect. 

A word or two as to the best manner of apply- 
ing them. Good lime is an essential condition 
to good brickwork. Three parts of sand to one 
part of lime shells is the usual prescription. I fear 
the proportion of sand is rather high; I would 
reduce it to twoanda half. The next point is 
close bedding. Good iime ia only good when 
used in proper proportion. Light beds and close 
joints are essential to good brickwork; when 
these are neglected or disregarded the work 
cannot ba good. 








PARLIAMENTARY. 
The New Courts of Justice.—Mr. Ayrton, in 


the usefulness of the brick, may well be doubted. | ®28wer to Mr. Headiam, said that the architect 
Could bricks be made of pure unadulterated clay, °f the new Courts of Justice was engaged, 


they certainly would sustain a greater pressure ; der his direction, in preparing plans for the 
but, on the other hand, it can be shown that ©nstruction of these courts within the limits of 


bricks made of clay, mixed with ashes, are ‘he Act of 1565, and the funds prescribed in it ; 
capable of sustaining a much greater pressure ‘bat he could not inform the hon. gentleman 


than it is possible to put on them in ordinary | 
erections. 

Through the kindness of Messrs. H. More & | 
Son, engineers, of this city, I have had some | 
experiments made as to the pressure bricks are 
fitted to sustain. No. 1, a machine-made brick 
{the bricks were produced), made of clay 
mixed with ashes, stood a pressure of 15 tons, 
but at that stage wood (yellow pine planks), used 
to make up the press, gave way, by the brick 
being pressed through the wood, and in conse- 
quence the brick was removed, without sustain- 
ing auy injary. No. 2, of the same quality and 
make as the foregoing, sustained a pressure of 
50 tons, or 22 cwt. to the square inch; the 
planks again gave way in this instance also, and | 


| 


the brick wasremoved from the press unimpaired. | 





whether those plans would include a communi- 
cation between the northern and southern sides 
of the Strand. It was no part of the scheme 
at present, and there were no funds for it. 

The Thames Embankment.—In reply to a ques- 
tion from Captain Grosvenor, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer said that eleven acres of land be- 
longing to the Crown below high-water mark 
were taken for the purposes of the Thames 
Embankment. Of these 5} were gone, for which 
the Crown had no consideration; the other 5} 
the Crown had retained, and he concurred with 
the Commissioner of Woods and Forests that 
2} of the latter should be applied for building 
purposes, and not laid oat in gardens for public 
recreation. 

The Embankment Viaduct.—In reply to Lord 


No. 3, a brick the same as No. 2, bat with more | Elcho, Mr. Ayrton said that, when the question 
ashes in it, gave way ata pressure of 50 tons. of making a viaduct from Hungerford Bridge to 
No. 4, of the same make as the foregoing, but Wellington-street was before the House, he 
so soft as would not stand exposure to weather, Strongly objected to it, believing the street would 
gave indications of yielding at a weight of never be made. When he acceded to office he 
25 tons, and crushed at 37 tons 10 cwt. No. 5, Wrote @ letter to the Metropolitan Board of 
made from clay taken from a mine, the clay to. Works, calling their attention to the recommen- 
a slight extent impregnated with iron ore | dations of the committee, and stating that if in 


sustained a pressure of 70 tons, and crushed at their judgment it was for the convenience of the 
82 tons. No. 6, a common fire-brick, gave way | inhabitants of the metropolis, and the interests of 


at a pressure of 42 tons. No. 7 isa brick made | the ratepayers, that the construction of that street 


REREDO3 IN ST. NEOT’S, NEAR LISKEARD 


A REREDOS has just been placed in this church, 
composed principally of hand-painted encaustic 
tiles. Its length is 19 ft., and the height from 
the floor is7 fc. 6 in. There is a panel on each 
side of the altar, crowned with a Perpendicular 
heading, and surrounded with a thorn leaf 
border on a purple ground. The panels contain 
Oar Lord’s Prayer, the Apostles’ Creed, and the 
Commandments, a!l written on the tiles, and 
have diaper ornamentation in sage green and 
buff around them. The space above the altar is 
divided into three compartments, following the 
form of the larger panels. In the centre one is 
| @ cross on a@ blue diaper ground, and in the 
| others the wheat and vine intertwine with scrolls 
|onared ground. The texts on the scrolls are, 
|“ My flesh is meat indeed,” and “ My blood is 
‘drink indeed ;”’ and at the four corners there are 
evangelistic symbols, Running along the entire 
length of the reredos is the text “ Come unto 
me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden.” It 
was presented to the church by a parishioner, 
and is the work of Messrs. Cox & Son, of London. 











THE PHYSICAL COMMOTIONS THROUGH 
OUT THE GLOBE. 


EarTHQuakEs, hurricanes, and other notable 
phenomena are still taking place with unusual 
frequency. Reports are still received from Gros 
Gerau, in Germany, of the continuance of the 
earthquakes, and lately the violence and num- 
ber of the shocks seem again to be increasing. 
For some time they had been but few and slight. 
On the 3rd ult. ‘three were observed, one be- 
tween four and five o’clock in ths morning, and 
two between four and twelve o'clock in the 
evening. No further disturbance seems to have 
taken place till the 14th ult. On that day, 
however, three shocks were observed, one at half- 
past six, one at half-past seven, and one shortly 
after nine in the morning. Just before four 
o’clock on the morning of the 16th ult., a shock 


| was distinctly felt, and two slight movements 


without noise were observed on the following 
night. It is curious how frequently it is in the 
night that earthquakes occur. Perhaps, how- 
ever, shocks which would not be noted by day 
are felt in the stillness of night or early morning. 

A sharp shock of earthquake occurred at San 
Bernardino, in California, on the 14th ult. There 
have been hurricanes of unusual forcein America, 
and nearer home, in Scotland, recently, there 
was a violent hurricane, which, in a narrow line, 
levelled everything before it. A letter from 
Bhosanal, in India, gives an account of a ter- 
rible catastrophe which occurred there on the 
3rd ult. In the afternoon, at five o'clock, thick 
yellow clouds appeared on the north-west hori- 
zon, and foretold a severe thunderstorm. After 
half an hoar’s lightning the rain came down in 
torrents, and the blast increased to a hurricane. 
The noise and confusion were terrible, and a 
more awful scene has seldom been witnessed. 
All the corrugated iron roofs of dwellings and 
workshops, and of the new station building were 
torn off and blown about like feathers before the 
wind: sheets of half a ton weight were carried 
a distance of 300 yards. The entire roof of the 
new stores building was torn off, the bare walls 
only being left. Carriages were thrown off the 


Pag a int 2 ccm URAC: pA te aS aah. Sai a 


of common clay, without mixture or adultera- | 
tion, but to secure burning is perforated with | 


should be abandoned, he would take upon him- 
self the responsibility of that. He believed 


twenty-four holes, from bed to surface, each of they had introduced a Bill for the purpose of 


j-in, in diameter. This brick splintered at a) 
pressure of 55 tons, and gave way crushed at 


| abandoning that work. He had also addressed 


a letter to the Metropolitan Board, calling their 


75 tons. No, 8 is a fire-brick largely used in | attention to the recommendation of the com- 


Glasgow and elsewhere for facing or ornament- 
ing buildings. It stood the least pressure of any 


mittee, and requesting that in their report they 
would take notice of any measure affecting any 


tried; it splintered at 22 tons 10 cwt., and | public building in the metropolis, so that he 


Crushed at 30 tons. This, I think, is to be 
accounted for by the fact that it had a recess in 
both beds each -in. deep, and 6} in. by 2} in. 
Of course it was not possible to fill this recess 
with lime to that extent as to give the recessed 
part of the brick the same amount of pressure 
as was on the margin or outer edge of the 
brick ; hence the outer edge gave way, was 
broken to pieces, when the centre, or recess 
part, was none the worse,—quite entire. It is 
thus evident that a recess of this kind must, 
and does, impair the bearing power of the brick. 

These tests, h very satisfactory in de- 
monstrating the pressure good bricks will sus- 


tain in an isolated position, fall far short in show- 
ing how much weight they will sustain in a wall 
when well bedded and compactly built together 


‘might see whether the building was one under 


his charge. 

Sites of Places of Wership.—Mr. O. Morgan 
got leave to introduce a Bill to facilitate the 
ship and schools. The measure is an attempt to 


chasing land for sites of places of worship and 


ed | poor schools the powers which, under the Lands 


Clauses Consolidation Act, are vested in com- 
panies for commercial purposes. Ma 
The Serpentine.—In reply to Mr. Dyce Nicol, 
Mr. Ayrton said that the works at the Serpen- 
tine were, under the contract, to be completed 
by the 15th of April next, provided they were 
not interrupted by the severity of the weather, 
or any other unavoidable cause of delay, of which 
the Government engineer was to be the judge. 





with good lime, Mr, More, who is an authority in 





purchase and taking of sites for places of wor- 


extend to the case of persons desirous of pur- | 


rails, driven against each other, and smashed ; 
one truck ran away for five miles, at the rate of 
20 miles an hour. Large trees wers broken off 
like straw. About 1 in. of rain fell during 
twenty minutes. The hurricane lasted only five 
minutes, and blew from west to east. : 
It is notable that a new description of lava is 
being thrown from the crater of Vesuvius since 
the last eruption, consisting of crystallised salt. 
This beautiful phenomenon is said to have 
hitherto been unknown, at least to this extent, 
in voloeanic natural history. We may here note, 
| by the way, that of late years the meteoric stones 
which fall differ in composition from those of 
older date. 
3 A few years ago, we noted in the Builder, 
| before any remark as to it, so far as we know, 
\had elsewhere or before appeared in print, 
‘that a luminous arch had appeared by night 
spreading from the zenith, or nearly so, east and 
| west, down to the horizon. The arch wg hen 
‘been occasionally seen, and in the Su 


| Chronicle its recurrence is again noted ; and in 


i i illi i he aurora 
| connexion with a brilliant display of t 
lor northern lights, which is another phenome- 
' non of more common occurrence aed the mo 
| quarter of # century than it seems to have p' 
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viously been. Agitation of the magnetic needle 
was observed in connexion with this arch or halo. 
Other strange and new phenomena of a similar 
kind have been lately observed, especially a 
coloured halo pending from the zenith, of which 
Mr. G. Darwin writes in Scientific Opinion. 

We may finish up these notes by remarking 
that we also see from Scientific Opinion that the 
bright white equatorial belt of Jupiter has 
changed colour, or rather has become coloured, 
—of a fine strong greenish yellow, like yellow 


lake, which change seems to be rather a por- | tent to cry peccavi, and to admit that my de-| 
It was declared mands have been excessive. 


tentous sign of the times. 
by astronomers some years since, we remember, | 
that the rings of Saturn,—Jupiter’s vis-d-vis, | 
as we may say—were becoming still more un- | 
stable than heretofore, and that any day 
they might topple over and collapse. The 
tremendous rapidity of Jupiter’s rotation (greater 
even than the ringed Saturn’s), on the other 
hand, and his belt phenomena, seem to indicate 
that he, on the contrary, is on the eve of throw- 
ing off and establishing a system of rings, per- 
hapssimultaneously with the collapse of Saturn’s; 
and the change of colour of his equatorial belt 
is, therefore, we think, a portentous omen of 
coming changes, even in the state of our own 
planet. 





THE CONDITION OF THE BUILDING 
TRADE. 

Srir,—The best thanks of the unemployed 
operatives of the building trades are due to your 
correspondents, “T. L. D.,”’ and “Senex,” for 
che suggestions which they have made with the 
view of removing the depression of trade under 
which we are at present suffering. May we not 
hope that some member of the Legislature will 
speedily call the attention of the Government 
to the unnecessary delay in the undertaking of 
sanctioned public works, and that some of the 
many influential readers of the Builder will exert 
themselves in order to put an end to the present 
unsatisfactory state of affairs ? 

Both your correspondents, sir, call for a re- 
duction, in what ‘“'T. L. D.” terms the “ extra- 
vagant wages” of building operatives. And, 
strange to say, they both ignore the fact, that 
in the metropolis the standard rate of wages 
paid to skilled artisans is 8d. per hour. Your cor- 
respondent, “‘ Senex,” suggests that a “ Builder’s 
Foreman” has probably been receiving 7d. 
per hour, and proposes that he consent to a re- | 
duction of ld. per hour. But is 7d. per hour 
an “ extravagant ” rate of wages for a competent 
** Builder’s Foreman ?”’ I should have supposed 
that two guineas per week would not have been | 
considered an excessive remuneration for an in- 
dividual satisfactorily performing the duties of 
responsibility and trust which devolve on a 
builder’s foreman. I am a joiner, sir, at present 
out ofemployment. I have been receiving 8d. , 
per hour since the last advance of wages in Lon- | 
don, in the spring of 1866, and I am not yet pre- | 
pared to submit to a reduction; bat I will 
willingly comply with it if your correspondents 
can convince me that their theories are sound, 
and that my position would be improved by 
accepting a reduction of wages. 

One hundred years ago, sir, Dr. Adam Smith 
was engaged in preparing for publication his 
“Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the 
Wealth of Nations.” At that time, he tells 
us, “a carpenter in London, and in some other | 
places, is not supposed to last, in his utmost 
vigour, above eight years.” Thank God, our 
position has somewhat advanced since that time, 
and I, for one,am unwilling to retrograde. I do 
not want “extravagant wages,” but I want some 
one to prove that my present demands are un-| 
reasonable. I require, as a skilled artisan, a 
decent home,—not one of the dens where fever 


and disease reign, where decency is continually | more popular taste, forgetting that experionce | 


outraged, and where cleanliness is impossible. I | 
desire good and sufficient food and clothing for | 
myself and family ; education for my little ones 3 


some food for the mind, as well as the body; || art which is wholly mischievous. 


want once in a while to get out of the smoke of 
London, to breathe the fresh country air, and to 
view the beauties of nature. I need something 
for my support while sick and out of work; and 
from sickness and want of employment we lose, 
on the average, taking one man with another, not 
less than eight weeks per annum. I must make 
good wear and tear of tools, replace them when 
lost, stolen, or burnt, and often purchase new 
tools to suit a particular job. I want to provide 
for my family should I die early, and to put by 
something to keep me from a dependence on the 


| dians in my old age; and I must confess I do not 
| desire to take my last long rest in @ pauper's 
grave. I want to get all this without occasion- 
ally “ shooting the moon,” and suddenly disap- 
pearing from the notice of the landlord, the 
baker, the butcher, the greengrocer, and other 
‘interested individuals. Are these “ extrava- 
gant” desires? And if not, will “T. L. D.” 


| kindly show me the way to accomplish my wishes | 
‘with my present income, and still to leave an | 
“extravagant” surplus? Then I shall be con- | 


But, sir, is the proposed reduction of wages 
absolutely certain to bring prosperity to the 


building trades ? From undue speculation, the | 


commercial panic, the increase in the railway 
fares, and other causes which may be allowed 
to be placed in the same category as “ extrava- 
gant wages,” we have miles of unoccupied house 


property in the suburban districts of the metro- | 
CAUTION TO AUCTIONEERS, 


polis. The workman is ssked to submit to a 
reduction of 124 per cent. in his wages. Is the 
builder prepared to submit to a corresponding 


reduction in the prices of the houses he has_ 


If not, it is folly to believe 


already finished ? 
— Terrace, 


that he will charge less for No. 6, 





which he contemplates running up next year | 


under reduced rates of wages, than he will for 
No. 5, which was completed last year at the old 
prices, and which still remains empty. We want 
a plain, straightforward answer to this question ; 
for if the value of house property already com- 
pleted remains unchanged, neither the operatives 
nor the public will be benefited by the proposed 
reduction of wages; but, by a quiet bit of leger- 
demain, the 12} per cent. will be simply trans- 
ferred from the wages fund to the profits of 


capital,—a result which, from the workman’s | 


point of view, can scarcely be regarded as “a 
consummation devoutly to be wished.” 

At a time when we hear so much of high 
wages driving trade out of the country, and 
when the ignorance of the principles of political 
economy on the part of the working classes is so 
universally deplored, I would beg respectfally to 
submit for the serious cansideration of your 


llowi i ae Ith 
readers the following quotation from the ‘‘ Wealt. | sibmatlom. height, and intended use of thé 


of Nations,” book i., chap. 10 :— 


“In countries which are fast advancing to riches, the 
low rate of profit may, in the price of many commodities, 
compensate the high wages of labour, and enuble those 
countries to sell as cheap as their less thriving neighbours, 
among whom the wages of labour may be lower. 

In reality, high profits tend mach more to raise the 
price of work than high wages. . 
commodities, the rise of wages operates in the same 


manner as simple interest does in the accumulation of | 
debt. The rise of profit operates like compound interest. | 
Our merchants and master manufacturers complain much | 


of the bad effects of high wages in raising the price, and 
thereby lessening the sale of their goods, both at home and 


abroad. They say nothing concerning the bad effects of | 


high profits; they are silent with regard to the pernicious 
effects of their own gains; they complain only of those of 
ether people.” TRYING PLANE. 





THE OXFORD SLADE PROFESSOR OF ART. 


On the 8th inst. Mr. Ruskin delivered his in- | 


augural lecture as Slade Professor of Art, in the 
Sheldonian Theatre at Oxford. In the course of 
it he said :—Art has of late years received from 
various sources a very considerable stimulus. 
Firstly, from the extension of commerce, of 
which the immediate result has been to increase 
our jealousy of other nations, and to make us 
eager to enlarge our wealth by selling our artistic 
skill. By these means art has been debased, 
and its true development has been hindered. 
Secondly, the accumulation of wealth in the 
hands of a few has created a demand for works 
of art. Here, too, the effect has been an 
injurious one, not so much from the fault of the 
buyer as of the seller, since artists have sought 
to attract by eccentricity, or by consulting the 


teaches us that sooner or later it is the picture 
best in itself which is most eagerly sought after. 
Besides this, there is another form of demand for 
It proceeds 
from the wealthy class, who merely seek by 
means of art to promote their pleasure or amuse 
their indolence. This has especially injured 
sculpture and work in jewelry. As the case isa 
moral one, so also must the remedy be. Nothing 
but moral ivflaences can check this evil, which 
belongs to a luxurious people and a luxurious 
age. Lastly, the popular demand for art is much 
larger. There is a general development and 
improvement in the taste of the lower classes, 
which we hope may proceed atill farther, until 
our very ribands and crockery may exhibit the 





tender mercies of a Board of Poor-Law Guaar- 


results of a highly-cultivated taste. He urged 


that the end which we have to set before us is 
to establish a practical and critical school of 
English art, especially in those branches in 
which English schools show peculiar exce!lence, 
There are some directions where, owing to onr 
national character, we are almost sure to fail, 
For example, he believed we shall never excel in 
decorative design, which needs surrounding in. 
fluences inaccessible to us. Our great power 
was the portraiture of living persons. We all 
| need to have a fixed, unselfish ‘purpose for our 





country and for ourselves. Oareless selfishness 


| has too long been our curse. May we not hope 


that the youth of Eogland will once more rise up 
to make their country in the noblest sense the 
leader of nations, flourishing like a tree ; lanted 
by the waterside, which bringeth forth her fruit 
in due season? Mr. Ruskin’s second lecture was 


‘given on the 16th of February, on “The Rela. 


tion of Art to Religion.” 








Srz,—On Tuesday, the 25th ult., at the Mert, Token. 
house-yard, I had eighteen lots of property to offer for 
sale, the last being the lease of a house in Queen-street, 
Cheapside, which was to be sold without reserve. The 
property was knocked down for 375l., and I asked the pur- 
chaser to sign the contract. I was engaged for a few 
minutes, during which time the room was cleared, and he 
then refused to sign the contract, on the plea tha: he had 


| given 1002. more than he intended. He at first would not 


give his name; but after my pressing him to do so, I ob. 
tained this, and he proposed to go to his employer's office, 
and come on to mine; afterwards he did so, accompanied 
by the principal clerk in the establishment, and then coolly 
asked me if I would take 2761. for the lease, which, of 
course, I declined. My experience has not furnished me 
a similar case, but on speaking to two leading auctioneers 
in the City, theirs has ; and although the property is depre- 
ciated by the course taken, my client has no legal remedy, 
as to go for damages would be throwing money away. But 
a stop ought to be put to such a practice. 
StanLey Rozryson, 








CAUTION TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS 
ERECTING IRREGULAR BUILDINGS. 


THE 38th section of the Metropolitan Building 
Act requires the builder engaged in building or 
in executing any work to give to the district 
surveyor notice in writing two days before such 
building or work is commenced, stating the 


building so about to be commenced, Kc. ; and the 
41st section sets forth that if any builder neglect 
to give notice in any euch cases, or executes any 
works of which he is hereby required to give 
notice before giving the same, such builder shall, 





. . In raising the price of | 


for every such offence, incur a penalty not exceed- 
‘ing 201.,t0 be recovered before a Justice of the 
| Peace. 

In consequence of several of such cases having 
occurred repeatedly after due warning had been 
given, the District Sarveyor of Stratford-le-Bow 
and Poplar felt it incumbent on him, in discharge 
of his duty, to summon five offenders against 
|the law to the Thames Police Court, Stepney, 
| the builders complained of being George Crabb, 
| Ebenezer Alexander, Thomas Hodges, William 
| Walker, and Charles Longley, the two latter 
_ being persons who had erected wooden structures. 
| These cases were heard before Mr. Lushing- 
‘ton on Wednesday, the 2nd inst., when each of 
the defendants was convicted in the penalty of 
| 10s. and costs; the defendant, Longley, in two 
| penalties of the same amount, for having caused 

the erection of two irregular buildings. 

| At the same time a builder of the name of 
Stevens was convicted, and ordered to amend 
an irregularity complained of by the District 
Sarveyor; and three defendants, Allen, Shaw, 
and another, were also convicted, aud ordered 
to pay outstanding fees, with costs in each case. 








NEW WESLEYAN CHAPELS AND 
SCHOOLS. 


| 

| Tue fifteenth annual report of the Wesleyan 
| Chapel Committee, just now published, shows 
that the following works have been sanctioned 
|by the committee since the Conference of 






| 127 Chapels, at an estimated cost of vevee £123,726 
13 Ministers’ Houses, ditto ..ssssecsesseven 11,294 
29 Schools, ditto sisi vee 14,859 
45 Enlargements and Alterations, ditto ............ 15,458 


73 Modifications of cases previously sanctioned, 


at an estimated additional outlay of .......-. 24,349 

SN ki ccniitcrtrscntcdeieitcenamicdin.ce a 
sae arenas 
306 cases Outlay £192,971 


The number of chapels is the largest sanc- 
tioned in any one year, though the pro 
outlay is somewhat less; the average accom- 
modation being fourteen sittings per chapel 
fewer than in the chapel erections sanctioned 
last year. New schools, built in connexion with 
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hapels and settled upon the same trustees | a narrow gallery over the vestibule at the end of | 

poe pore are not reckoned. The the nave. The timbers of the roofs and the| 
number of separate school ereotions is above the | sittings in the galleries are of red deal. The | 
average, though fewer tham the very large gallery fronts, the benches, and the pulpit are of 
number reported last year. carefully-selected pitch pine. The underside of | 

Two hundred and sixty-four cases have been | the roof is boarded with pitch pine, and this, as 
returned through the May District Meetings, well as the other woodwork throughout, is var- | 
this year, a8 completed. Of this number, 175) nished. A large circular window over the organ- | 
have no more debt than had been sanctioned. loft, at the back of the pulpit, is filled with | 
These include 88 chapels, 5 ministers’ houses, 22 stained glass, and the other windows have cathe- 
gchoolrooms, 39 enlargements and alterations, dral glass of amber and green tints. The chapel 
and 21 organs. The total cost of these cases is is lighted by three coronw suspended from the 
reported as follows :—Chapels, 98,4991. ; minis- roof, each having twenty-four gas-jets, and by 
ters’ houses, 3,9211.; schoolrodms, 19,8100. ; | brackets with double lights under the galleries. 
enlargements and alterations, 14,6791.; orgams, It is warmed by hot water ; the pipes are square 
3.3911.:—Total, 140,3001., being 4,743/. more in section, laid on the floor of the passages 
than the amount reported last year, and, with the alongside of the raised cills on which the bench- | 
exception of the year 1867, the largest amount | ends are fixed, and are effective without being 
ever reported. | unsightly. The walls of the chapel on the 

The entire cost of all erections and enlarge- ground-floor are two bricks and a half and three 
ments, regular and irregalar, reported this year bricks in thicknese. The walls are faced with 
as completed, has been 209,7441., being 39,1841. red pressed bricks, with bands and patterns of 
jess than the sum reported last year, but more blue bricks, and dressings of Hollington stone: 
than the sum reported in any year except the | the roofs are covered with slates of varied shades 
preceding two years. of colour. The principal features, externally, 

The report contains views of a number of are the clearstory, pierced with circular cusped 
the new chapels and schools, of which we re-| windows; the entrance arcade, of stone, with 
produce four available examples :— | carved capitals and parapet of open work; and 
ef Ashby-de-la-Louch Chapel and Schools.—The | a large four-light traceried window in the prin- 
foundation-stone of the new schools was laid cipal gable over the entrance. The cost of the 
October 2nd, 1867, by Mr. John Hall Joyce, of | school buildings has been about 6001., and of the 
Breedon. The foundation-stone of the new chapel nearly 2,0001. beyond the value of the 
chapel was laid Jane 10th, 1868, by Sir F. materials of the old building. The contractors 
Lycett. The buildings, erected from the de- for the principal parts of the work have been 
signs, and under the superintendence, of Mr. Mr. Proudman, of Ashby ; Messrs. Lowe & Sons, 
Nicolas Joyce, architect, of Stafford, are in the, and Mr. Bassett, of Burton; and Mr. 8S. Fisb, of 
Geometrical Pointed style of the fourteenth cen- | Hartshorne. 
tury. The chapel provides seats for 600 persons.| _ Mostyn-road Chapel, Brivton-hill Circwit.—In 
It is 64 ft. by 41 ft. inside, and consists of a|that part of Brixton in which this chapel has 
nave 25 ft. wide, with a span roof 50 ft. high, | been placed, not fewer than 4,000 houses were 
and two aisles, each 8 ft. wide, with lean-to| erected within six years. The chapel designs, 
roofs. An open porch of three arches, 24 ft. inclading numerous class-rooms, with two large 
long, within which is an inclosed vestibule the rooms for Sunday-school and other purposes, 
same length, gives access to the lower part of were prepared by Messrs. Tarring & Son, archi- 
the chapel, and the staircases leading to the gal- | tects; but it was thought more prudent at first 
leries. At the other end of the chapel is a class- to erect only the chapel aud minister's vestry. 
room, 24 ft. by 12 ft., over which is the organ-| A contract for this portion of the works was 
loft, the roof of which is carried up to the same | undertaken by Messrs. Myers & Son, for 6,7601. 
height as that of the nave. Adjoining the class- © Memorial stones were laid on the 23rd of June, 
room at one end is a vestry for the minister, and | 1868, by Sir Francis Lycett, Mr. Thomas Hazle- 
at the other a staircase leading to the organ-loft. hurst, and Mr. A. McArthur; and on Tuesday, 
Between the nave and the aisles are rows of September 28th, 1869, the building was opened 
cast-iron columns, the lower parts of which are for Divine worship. 
octagonal, and the upper parts circular, with) Yeovil Chapel.—The necessity for better Wes- 
foliated capitals; these support arches which leyan Chapel accommodation in Yeovil has been 
carry a clearstory and the mave roof. In the| long felt. Through the liberality of Sir Francis 
aisles are galleries, the floor timbers resting on Lycett, of London, Messrs. Ensor, of Milborne 
brackets cast on the iron colamns; there is also Port, friends in the Yeovil Circuit, and others, 














the way became open to commence a new 
chapel. The trustees were enabled to enter 
into a contract with Messrs. Bartlett & Hare- 
wood, of Yeovil, for the erection of a chapel from 
plans prepared by Mr. Alexander Lauder, of 
Barnstaple, under whose superintendence the 
works have been carried out. The foundation- 
stone was laid on the 22nd of February, 1869. 
The chapel is in the Early English style, entirely 
built of local Ham Hill stone by Mr. James Staple, 
of Stoke. It is calculated to accommodate 650 
persons, having side galleries and choir-loft. 
The gallery pillars are carried up to a swept 
ceiled roof, dividing the chapel constructively 
into nave and aisle ; the nave having an apsidal 
termination in the choir-loft. There is a minis- 
ter’s vestry, with basement accommodation at 
the end of the chapel. The whole of the wood- 
work is in pitch pine and oak. The chapel is 
lighted with pendants from the longitudinal 
arcading over the gallery pillars, and small 
corona lights under the galleries. It is to be 
heated with hot water by Messrs. Garton & 
King, of Exeter. The seats are open, with lean- 
ing backs, book-boards, and hat-rails. The 
total outlay, inelading site, will be about 3,0001. 

Newton Abbot Chapel and School, Torquay 
Cirewit.—It is asserted that of late years 
Wesleyan Methodism has made considerable 
advancement in South Devon. New and 
commodious chapels have been opened at 
Ipplepen, Shaldon, Paignton, and Newton 
Abbot, all within the boundary of the Torquay 
Circuit before its division last Conference, 
involving an outlay of 7,0001. The founda- 
tion-stone of the latter was laid by Mr. John 
Bowden, of Ipplepen. A spacious school-room 
at the rear of the property had been previously 
erected and paid for at a cost of 4101. The new 
chapel was opened on Thursday, May 21st, 1868. 
The style of the building is Early English, with 
open roof ceiled at the hammer-beam. The 
walls are of native limestone, relieved with 
Bath stone windows, doorways, and pinnacles. 
The length is 85 ft.; width, 46 ft.; and height 
to wall plate, 32 ft. The seats are open benches 
with sloping backs, and lightly stained. The 
font has a marble pillar, with Bath stone pedi- 
ment and bowl; and it, and the service-books, 
communion-cloths, carpets, and cushions, are 
the special gifts of the society classes and 
friends. Ina recess is a powerfal organ. A 
gallery has been placed over the main entrance 
lobby for the accommodation of the Sunday 
scholars. The drawings were prepared at the 
Devon Office by Mr. J. W. Rowell, and the work 
has been executed by Mr. G. Hawkins, builder, 
Newton. 
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PROGRESS OF HARROGATE. 





modious station in the East-India Dock-road. 


a ° J Th 4 #4 ~ 
Tue plan of this church includes nave, north} THERE are evidences of progress on every pr 1g expire a doe gerne amar ors 


and south aisles, north and south transepts,|hand. No new mills are bein erected, | j 

chancel, organ-chamber, vestry, narthex, and siuaine’ oF B ing sci. bat the growing eae tk Mea lociies thee aed eo ae 
ower. : : I yo e town—as an inland spa—|j; ‘ : " 

: The nave is 92 ft. long by 32 ft. wide, 34 ft.|is shown by the fact that hotels are Seles ee ener genes ee eee 
high to stone cornice, and 52 ft. 6 in. to the apex enlarged, and mansions, villas, and houses of a Brazenose Coll to whom belong a lar 
of boarded roof. There is an arcade of five bays | superior character are Springing up more rapidly garden-ground seed to the aoe tone 
to aisles. The columns are quatrefoil on plan, than ever. More and more of those who formerly | and adjoining the site of the watch ene ond 
with detached shafts in angles, banded, with resided in the suburbs of Leeds, Bradford, and arrangements were made b paca gran iLsuetaien 
moulded bases and carved capitals. The arches | other towns, are taking advantage of the in-| have acquired a portion of this land. The site is 
are formed of a double order of stone, with a creased railway facilities and coming to reside at in Newby-place, and immediatel  facin the 
brick upper course of alternate black and red ; | this healthful spot, and it seems as if Harrogate principal entrance to the parish po de 

the spandrels over are of brick, with panels of | will double its resident population before many! Messrs. Harston & me of East-India 
stone, carved with various emblems : shafts carry years have elapsed. _ Many first-class mansions, | Dock-road, are the architects of the new build- 
principals of the roof. The cornice is of stone, for example, have ween lately erected in the ings ; and their estimate for the works was 7,5501. 


with rich foliage of Early character ranning the Victoria Park. They are principally in the! The report of the special committee intimated 


hole length of nave. The roof is formed with Gothic and Italian styles of architecture. The i ; 
double principals, filled in with pierced tracery, West End Park, situate opposite the Prince of | ae eae: Seep eRe. pe 


and boarded on the under-side, forming a pointed Wales Hotel, now forms a formidable rival to the 


CHRIST CHURCH, FINCHLEY. 











vault. The western door is double, under a | Victoria Park. The premiam offered by the cn tome IRSA 3 ee ere ~~ 
richly-moulded arch with foliage in hollow, the company, who bought sixty-nine acres here, for Garrod, Commerciai-street o. 8,993 
tympanum being carved with @ representation the best plan for laying out the estate with mare nee .W. 8,670 
of the Ascension, the doors themselves are | building sites and first-class villas, was awarded Wicks, Tate a... a'390 
cquare-headed. Above the west door is a cir- | to.Mr. Hirst, of Bristol, architect. Eitherasecond| Kilby, Limehouse... .....sssecsssssmcccc, 8395 


cular rose-window of large proportions, with premium was awarded to Mr. H. E. Bown, of _ pamoraes os,  gpeaeencacameneaaas ome 
geometric tracery, the jambs being brought | this town, or an arrangement'was come to omen, oat =n re 
down square with marble columns in angles, and whereby it was agreed that Mr. Hirst should 







Myers & Son, Lambeth ... 


panels of marble of varied colour and design in | take the premium and Mr. Bown carry out the Scrivener & White, Fitzroy-road. 8,043 
spandrels, the whole inclosed in moulded arches design. However, Mr. Bown appears to have Crabb ia vi 7'896 
with labels over. It is filled with stained the principal management of the estate. There Perry & Co., Stratford ......cscscsssccccoee 7,854 
glass, by Bell. The west gable is surmounted are above 300 sites, we believe, including a site Sheffield, East-India-road .04.....+...s.:-ssesses 7,479 





with crocketed copings, and with cross on apex for a church. Many of the mansions in Victoria} The committee submitted that, as Messrs. 
and gurgoyles at angles, a parapet running round | Park have also been designed by Mr. Hirst and Crabb & Vaughan’s, Messrs. Perry & Co.’s, and 
nave. The nave floor is tiled. This being the Mr. Bown. Land has been purchased for a new | Mr. Sheffield’s tender were the three lowest, the 
only portion of the design now completed, the | estate in Leeds-road, and a number of houses are | trustees confine their attention to the same, and 
arcades are filled in with temporary brickwork ; to be erected, and operations on a large scale for | select that which they thought the most sub- 
the windows of the future aisles being fixed manufacturing bricks, &c., are to be carried on | stantial tender. 
init, The aisles are 13 ft. wide, each bay somewhere in that locality. In fact, a building; After some discussion, Mr. Sheffield’s tender 
separately gabled with copings and angel finials, mania is raging in Harrogate at the present was accepted; and the committee were em- 
and buttresses terminating in canopies. The time. powered—subject to the sureties proposed by 
roofs are internally boarded to pointed vault. | Harrogate Public Rooms Competition.—For the | Mr. Sheffield being satisfactory—to commence 
The transepts are 23 ft. by 23 ft., opening from works here Messrs. Shutt & Thompson and Mr. | operations at once. 
nave by lofty lancet arches, boarded in a similar Dyson sent in a plan each, and Mr. H. Bown two. 
manner to nave and aisles, and lighted by four- Beth Mr. Bown’s and also Mesers. Shutt & Thomp- 
light windows to each, with geometric tracery, son's plans provided for a colonnade, 24 ft. wide, A FIXATIVE FOR DRAWINGS. 
crocketed gables, with crosses and rectangular extending the entire length of the present ter-/| (Qopersponpents ask us, from time to time 
buttresses at angles, with gurgoyles and cano- | race,a pamp-room, and a ladies’ and gentlemen’s | t15 way Hepa pencil endl aint dination, 
pies. The aisle windows are couplets, with cloak and retiring rooms, &c. Mr. Dyson’s plans | We have just had an opportunity of testin — 
circles in head, under moulded arches. The | provided for a colonnade the same length as the | invention oe Mi. Reaset. one of the ee of 
chancel, which is 35 ft. long by 32 ft. wide, | others, but 12 ft. wide, and in addition an elegant | the Government tied Sn: Wein: Gow per- 
opens into the nave by a lofty moulded cusped covered lounge or conservatory, occupying the | manently and instantaneously fixing every kind 
arch, carried on shafts on foliated corbels. ‘entire garden (east) front of the concert-room. | of fugitive design, such as those produced by 
The east window is of elaborate geometric Messrs. Shutt & Thompson’s and Mr. Dyson’s | qhali crayons pastels lead pencils, or other 
tracery of six lights, separated by shafted mul- designs included a stone frontage to the pump. | Guttman Db amddual a liquid qhich 
lions, crocketed gable, canopied and crocketed room, in a line with the front of the present | is blown through a little glass apparaius, in the 
buttresses. The chancel is 28 ft. high to the building, the covered colonnade, &c., being of | ahape of a minute shower that spreads itself 
foliated cornice; vaulting shafts carry ribs of iron and glass. Mr. Bown’s plans were all iron | 4,er the paper, so that the drawing is not rabbed 
asimilar character to nave. It is raised three and glass, the pump-room, &c., to the principal | by a brush being passed over it. Throagh the 
steps above nave, and the sanctuary three addi- front having the appearance of two octagonal fg ioness of the spray the paper is not cockled, 
tional steps, besides the altar daia; there are Conservatories, one with a tower 48 ft. in height. | neither does the liquid appear to leave any mark. 
double rows of stalls. The floor is tiled in or- | Ultimately the directors, after hearing explana- | (4, test was severe, and upon rabbing the 
namental patterns. The organ-chamber is sepa- tions from the several architects, selected Mr. | drawing operated upon, with india rabber, 
rated from the chancel by an archway filled Bown’s plan, No. 1 for the elevation, and No. 2 nothing moved, nor was any appearance of a 
with tracery, and with screens of metal-work. —_ for the ground-plan. Mr, Bown was instructed moar produced. It seems a very valuable pre- 
The tower is situated on the south side of the | to obtain tenders at once, so that the work may | peration, According to the London agents, 


touth aisle. It is 12 ft. square on plan, and is | be completed by the opening of the season. | Corbidre & Son, it is equally efficacious with 




















of five stages, the two upper ones having open | | photographs. 
arcades, with pointed cinquefoil arches, and is er ; 
terminated with a rich cornice and open parapet,, A NEW TOWN-HALL FOR POPLAR. a 

: -IRON GIRDERS, KING'S COLLEGE, 
and at angles four octagonal open turrets. The) A yerrinc of the trustees of the parish of | CAeRIRO LONDON. 


‘ower is finished with an octagonal spire of 
slate, the whole rising to a height of 150 ft., 
finished with a vane. 

The narthex, or western porch, is 12 ft. wide, 
aud is the whole width of the nave, arcaded 
With trefoil casped arches, with a parapet of 
open early tracery. The stone used in the 
construction is Potter Newton, with Bath stone 
dressings ; and the internal lining is of red and 
black brick, in bands, patterns, and orna- 
mental designs. The roofs are all pointed and 
Vaulted, and covered with Delabole slates and tile 
crestings. The pulpit has carved and sculp. 
‘ured panels, foliated caps and cornices, with 
moulded and marble shafts, and inlay of marble 
and jasper. The font is square on plan, 
With shafts and inlay of marble. The works 
. Present executed have been carried out by | 
pe Henry Wheeler, of Highgate, from the. 
Pi 2 and under the superintendence of 

t. John Norton, architect, 





ln nsneering in India.— The Viceroy of 
ae has applied to the Home Government to 
a out @ civil engineer, possessed of special 

perience, to be employed in examining the 


bee of India, with the view of discovering sites 








All Saints, Poplar, was held on the evening of | c ey: - 
Thursday, the 10th inst., at the Board-room of | _ Six,—Your notice in the Builder psp ved 12¢ 
Poplar Workhouse, to receive a report from a | inst., page 129, and the accompanying diegrams, 
special committee who had been delegated to | shows clearly{the cause of the falling in of these 
open tenders submitted for the erection of a new girders and ceiling. 


. i fthe| It appears from the girders broken by Mr. 
town-hall and parochial offices for the use of the | on et tenk thle saonnadh. thch then 


ae irder A broke with 40°9 tons ap- 
The new buildings have been rendered neces. | transverse girder ro h 40 , 
sary in consequence of the recent purchase of the | plied in the centre, and the longitudinal girder B 
old Poplar Workhouse by the gaardians of the | with 27 5 tons applied also in the centre. i 
union; the room hitherto used as a town-hall, This experiment woald give a constants fe) 
with the contiguous apartments occupied by the | about 2°8 for this simple formula; v)Z., trans- 
parish officials as parochial offices, being com- | verse girder A— 
rised in the purchase. The guardians paid the 2:8x20"x 7} x1li"_ 4, BW. in centre. 
emade the sum of 10,0001. for the workhouse | ~""7jg§ fy, 40°83 tons 
and the freehold of the land on which it stands, | Longitudinal girder B,— 
and the sanction of the Charity Commissioners | 2-8 x 154” x 74" x 1” ; 
has recently been obtained for the appropriation | ~_ a — < 12 _ 97-2 tons B.W. in centre. 
i ion of a new town- 4 is 
‘ Need acd egatagay y Therefore the iron must have been very 700, 
gels ’ rect the | a3 ordinary cast iron is seldom calculated higher 


The uisition of a site on which to e i ~ 
euigaaboie buildings has been a task of many than for transverse girder A, 


months, in consequence of the difficulty experi- | 2.5 x 20" x 74" x1 :’ — 36:4583 tons B.W.in centre. 
enced in obtaining land which could be regarded 18 ft. H 

as sufficiently central or easy of access. The! And for Longitudinal Girder B,— 

difficulty was obviated, however, by the season-| , ~ nay. mary 12” ’ , 
able pie cei of the use of the old parish 25 x 154" x 74 xf =2427 tons B.W. in centre. 








. . . 17 ds , 
a the Commissioners of Police, who : i. the trans- 
sea es eoeial the erection of a more com-| And taking 2 of B.W. ss aaa 
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verse girder A would safely support only about 
9 tons, whereas the actual weight placed thereon 
was about 25 tons. And the longitudinal girder 
B would safely support abou’ 6 tons, whilst it 
was loaded with about 7} tons. Again, taking 
the area of the ceiling and pathway over, to be 
supported by one of the transverse girders, A, 
and the three longitudinal girders B (bearing on 
the former), as 18 ft.x17 ft. 10 in.=321 feet 
superficial. The safe load for the transverse 
girder A is about 18 tons equally distributed= 
about 1} cwt. per foot superficial, and the safe 
joad for the three longitudinal girders B col- 
lectively is about 36 tons equally distributed= 
about 2} cwt. per foot super., and as an ordinary 
floor should support about 14 cwt. per foot 
super. safe load equally distributed, the longi- 
tudinal girders B=2{ cwt. per foot super. might 
have been of sufficient strength to support the 
ceiling, earth, and stone paving of the pathway 
above, whilst the transverse girders A would be 
about half the strength required, and hence 
probably the accident. 
Cuirrorp H. ConstTaBLe. 

*,* We insert the above without necessarily 

agreeing in the deduction. 











DERIVATION OF THE WORD “IRELAND.” | 


Tue passage in Claudian, inquired for by 
“§. F. C.,” is a puzzle, if we take it literally :— 
“* Manduerunt Sarone fuso 
Orcades: incaluit Pictorum sanguine Thule; 
Scotorum cumulos flevit glacialie LzRNE,” | 
This was said of the Christian emperor | 
Theodosius the Great; and has been rendered :— 
‘The Orcades flowed with Saxon gore; Thule | 
became warm with the blood of the Picts; and 
icy Ierne wept her heaps of slaughtered Scots.” | 
It should be noted that the Scots reached Cale- 
donia vid Ireland, and that the inhabitants of 
Ireland were long called Scotii by classical | 
writers. 
To speak of the “ Emerald Isle” as “ glacial | 
Ireland,” is to our present notions a great mis- | 
nomer; for we cannot now understand that it | 
ever resembled Iceland in its characteristics of 
perpetual snow; but yet it is certain that the 
whole of the British islands have had their 
glacial era, as is shown by the erosion of lofty 
rocks, scratched by the descent of glaciers, and 
the distant transport of heavy boulders, by the 
same agency. LEthnologists tell us that, pro- 
bably, the thermal effect of the Gulf Stream did 
not reach us, from across the Atlantic, till about 
the twelfth century B.C.; so that, at the date of 
the fall of Troy, Ireland may have been placed 
in a very much colder climate. The native 
Irish word for “ice” is eirr, a Celtic word ; 
Welsh, ia. I cannot doubt that this etymon, 
whether or no climatically correct, has farnished 
the poet Claudianus with his idea of “ glacialis 
Terne.” 
I would rather not follow Captain Burton into 
Panic and Chaldé just at present. 


A. Hatt. 





GLAZING WALLS. 

Siz,—In answer to “ Alpha,” in your impres- 
sion of Saturday last, I can support by practice 
what he puts forward as a ‘suggestion. I have 
very closely examined the pieces of old Assyrian 
and Babylonian bricks at the Museum of Prac- 
tical Geology in Jermyn-street, and I have glazed 
several common bricks with various colours similar 
to the old specimens referred to, and also painted 
designs on some and burnt them in, and have 
been successful! in making the bricks non- 
absorbent, and at the same time ornamental for 
external and internal work, and I have not the 
least hesitation in saying, that if the matter 
were thoroughly gone into, common bricks could 
be ornamented and made quite impervious to 
moisture or our London dirt, at moderate cost, 
and every shower of rain would clean our 
external walls and make the buildings look 
quite fresh again; and for inside work, we 
should get permanent ornamental walls, without 
the expense or use of plaster, paper, or paint. 
I may also state that I have been successful in 
glazing red bricks and preserving their colour. 
This, I believe, has not previously been done. 
I shall be happy to show any one my specimens, 
and also @ specimen of terra cotta, on which I 
have burnt in a pattern very successfully. 

In writing this, I can but thank my employers, 
Messrs. James Powell & Sons, who have kindly 
allowed me to make my experiments and burn 
in the same on their premises, 





| I must add that I have spent many hours 
studying the specimens of old work at the 
museum in Jermyn-street, and I received many 
valuable hints and much good information in 
attending the working men’s lectures at that 
institution. I believe there are some fine speci- 
mens of old Assyrian and Babylonian bricks at 
the British Museum, but I have not seen them, 
as that building is not open at such hours that 
‘many people and art-workmen can go without 
| inconvenience, or it may be, in some cases, loss 
‘of time. If it were open only one evening in 
each week it would be a great boon. 
Witii1am Goxpine. 
P.8.—I have now some of my specimens 
exposed to this severe weather, having first 
dipped them in water, and up to the present 
they stand all right. W. G. 











GLAZED SURFACES FOR “WATER 
CORNERS.” 


S1r,—The inquiries of your correspondent on this 
subject in your number of the 8th ult. proclaim a difli- 
culty which has troubled architects and others for many 
years ; viz., to procure a material with a sufficiently hard 
impermeable surface, and which can be made in such a 
form as to offer the least chance of injury. 

I have, in the course of my practice, tried many 
schemes, but have found them all deficient in one or more 
particulars. To attain the desired improvement in this 
most important sanitary provision, I beg to state that in 
the construction of the “‘ water corners” for the new 
London Orphan Asylum at Watford, I have arranged to 
use the material manufactured by Messrs, Finch & Co. in 
their porcelain baths. Kach will consist of four cut slabs 


| built up against slate or brickwork, and jointed together 
I fully believe that this form, combined | 


with cement. 
with a proper water service and separate outlet into drain, 
will fulfil all the requirements above mentioned, except as 


| to the joints. 


What is really wanted for perfection, and what I have 
asked for, but hitherto without success, is a urinal made 
in this same material in one piece, with three sides and/a 
bottom to the proper bevels, and with rounded angles, 
There cannot be a doubt that it would amply repay some 
of our porcelain manufacturers to produce this much- 
needed sanitary article, and which, on account of the 
enormous demand, ought to be supplied at a reasonable 
price. Henry Dawson. 








WATER FIT TO DRINK. 


Frver and plague are in our lanes, 
There's sickness in each home, 

And deadly gases from our drains, 
Like dire monitions come, 

The rich man groans io wild despair, 
The poor unnoticed sink : 

They die for lack of light and air, 
And water fit to drink. 


Oh! England, rich in worldly spoil! 
In health how poor thou art ; 

Athirst, thy sons still think and toil, 
In workshop, mine, and mart : 

Artist and crattsman in their gear, 
And authors o’er their ink, 

Exhausted, yearn for light and air, 
And water pure to drink, 


We build to Heaven stately domes, 
We circumscribe the earth ; 

Yet death sits in each lordly home, 
As on each lowly hearth. 

We eat and drink, yet seldom care, 
Till sickness makes us think 

Oar life’s support is light and air, 
And water pure to drink, 


What boots our power, and what our gain, 
In science and in art, 

If still unmindful we remain 
Of life’s important part ? 

** Man, know thyself,”’—this"maxim bear 
In mind, nor from it shrink ; 

The God that gave us light and air 
Sent water pure to drink, 


One strong appeal, an earnest one, 
We still make for our poor, 
In jail or workhouse, bond or free, 
That health they may secure. 
Come, kindly hearts and hands, and dare 
In noble work to link : 
Oar people want but light and air, 
And water fit to drink, 








HOARDINGS. 


At the Police-court, Guildhall, Mr, William Brass, 
builder, the contractor for erecting the new Post Money- 
order and Telegraph offices, at the corner of St. Martin’s- 
le-Grand, appeared before Alderman Gibbons in answer to 
four summonses taken out against him by the Commis- 
tioners of Sewers, for putting up a hoarding on the four 
sides ot the plot of ground upon which the offices were to 
- built without fae “y obtained a licence from the 

ommissioners 0: wers for permission to do 
vided by the Act of Parliament. Oe acd 

vidence was c showing that the fee f 

frontage of the site would be 10/. every two months, ‘Tee 
Commissioners grated the licences only for eight weeks 
at a time, no matter how long the building might take in 
erecting. If in the present case tue building took two 
years, the fees that would be charged would be about 4801. 
It was the practice of the Board to charge for two licences 
where the building was at the corner of a street, if the 
frontage in both streets together exceeded 2U0 ft., which 
was the limit allowed under @ 102, licence, unless the 
frontage was in one street, and then there was no limit, 
A copy of the licence was produced, and it contained a 
stipulation that no bills should be posted on the hoardings 
but that they should be whitewashed and lighted, s 

It was contended for the defendant that the summonses 





were untenable under the circumstan. 
defendant could not be held liable ; ana ahs tas __ 
ceedings were taken by the Commissioners of Sewers very 
bag Tween bho eu eed 
erman Gibbons said he was of opinion t 
of Parliament intended that onl wan + oehiggee Paa 
granted for a building, and that the fee should not exceed 
10/., but he was also of opinion that the Commissioners 
of Sewers had the power of saying what should be put 
upon the hoarding. Mr. Brass had infringed the Act by 
not epplying for a licence before the 24th of Jan 
and for that he should fine him 40s., and 5s. for every day 
since, 
This conviction was on one summons, and the three 
were withdrawn, : caine 








THE FINSBURY PARK ACT, 


In the Bail Court on Thursday in last week (after term 
Nisi Prius Sittivgs, before Mr. Justice Blackburn and a 
special jury), the case of Wing v. The Metropolitan Board 
of Works came on. This was an action brought by the 
pla‘ntiff against the defendants under the Fins ‘ark 
Act, for having neglected to make proper and convenient 
means for preserving the communication between the 
lands belonging to the plaintiff on the west and north sides 
of Finsbury Park, so as to ~~ the necessary thorough. 
fares from his lands into and out of the Green-lanes and 
Seven Sisters-road as required by the Act. Before the 
conclusion of the plaintiffs case it was arranged to take a 
verdict for the plaintiff, subject to a special case, 











TREATMENT OF SEWAGE WITH 
CARBON, 


Me, Hrwpg, in allusion to Mr. E. Johnson’s last letter, 
sends a printed quotation from the paper by him read to 
, the Corporation of Lancaster in 1549, when they were 

about initiating a water-supply and a tubular system of 
| drainage throughout the town. In this quotation he 
says :— 

“It is for you, under the powers of your Act, imme. 
| diately to interdict the contents of the water-closets bein, 
| poured into the sewers unless deodorised. To do that, it 

is only necessary to order every one having a water-closet 
'to bring the soil-pipe, as well as all the sewage-water of 
| house to one point into a tubular sewer, that tube to 

empty itself into a smail tank, 4 ft. deep, and above the 
| level of the main sewer, and connected with it by a gratin 
| and tubular sewer, so as to prevent the escape of solid 

matter, At the bottom is laid a bed, 18 in. thick, of 
| riddled dry ashes, and dry peat charcoal or bog earth, on 
to which the sewage water falls, and is filtered into the 
main sewer; a fresh layer is added once a week until the 
tank is full, and when emptied a stock of valuable manure 
will be the reward for the labour, and to a great extent a 
removal of the foul nuisances we all complain of.” 

‘The question,” remarks Hr, Hinde, “‘ of the sewage 
passing through three different tanks supplied with char- 
coal, as mentioned by Mr. Johnson, or through only one 
tank supplied from time to time with fresh layers of char- 
coal, as Dcarving of a patent, I must leave to wiser heads 
than mine to decide,” 











DOCTORS AND DISINFECTANTS. 


S1z,—In a communication, entitled “ Disinfectants and 
Doctors,” which aig in the Builder of 15th ult., Mr. 
Brierley, the author of it, expresses his surprise that 
medical officers of health should differ so greatly as they 
do in the estimate formed by them of the efficiency of 
various disinfectants. Divergence of opinion among 
doctors is, however, not so uncommon as to occasion much 
surprise to those at all familiar with medical literature. 
It was, perhaps, to be expected that a matter of so much 
importance, and one apparently #0 capable of being set at 
rest by direct experiment as the question of disinfectants, 
might have formed an exception, and that long ere this 
our sanitary officials should have been in a position to 
agree as to the value of the results obtained from the 
most generally used disinfecting agents. But the truth is, 
that extremely few observers approach this subject with- 
out prejudice. Two classes of theoretical preconceptions 
are allowed to warp the judgment in connexion with disin- 
fectants, namely, first, one based on a predilection for 
microscopical studies ; secondly, the other on a bias in 
favour of chemical pursuits. The former leads to what is 
called the germ theory of infection, which finds in earbolic 
acid, as the best germ-destroyer, the most appropriate 
disinfecting substance ; the latter to the transformation 
theory, which recognises in oxygen the great setter-at-rest 
of morbid metamorphoses, and consequently the most 
reliable of disinfectants. j 

This theoretical difference of opinion has been pointedly 
alluded to by the medical officer of the Privy Council, in a 
recently published memorandum, entitled ‘“‘ Precautions 
against Scariatina.’’ Chemical disinfectants, it is therein 
remarked, ‘‘ are of two great classes, and hitherto it is not 
certain which of tne two acts best, The one class is well 
represented by chlorine, and certain of its compounds 
[bat better still by ozone] ; the other is well represented 
by carbolic acid. . . . . These two systems do not 
combine well with one another, and it will be convenient 
that the local authority should declare which of the two it 
adopts.” It wiil thus be seen that, cont to what Mr. 
Brierley imagines, the matter has had the attention of 
the Medical Tosereuant of the Privy Council. But it is 
to be regretted that instead of iserely chronicling the ex- 
istence of the two systems, the State Sanitary Olfice had 
not thought proper to determine which is most consonant 
with practical experience, . i 

The two divergent authorities cited in Mr. Brierley’s 
communication, namely, Dr. Trench, medical officer of 
health for Liverpool, and Dr. Hardwicke, medical oflicer 
of health for Paddington, appear to be exponents of these 
two systems. In the absence of conclusive practical experi- 
ments caleu' to set at rest the value of oxidisin in- 
fectants such as ozone and chlorine, as compared with germ- 
destroying antiseptics like carbolic acid, theory, it would 
seem, must still be the only guide, There is, nevertheless, 
one thing in respect to which all are agreed, and that is 
that ventilation is the best nataral means of disinfection. 
But ventilation is a process of oxidating, or, perhaps, 
rather of ozonisivg. In purification by fresh sir Nature 
works by means of oxygen, and not by carbolic acid or 
its analogues, By the addition of carbolic acid to air, that 
necessary vital element wo p to me to be vitiated 
instead of being rendered more wholesome, Ifthe remark 
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in the Privy Council memorandum above quoted, 
—_ that ‘* these two systems do not combine well with 
namely, (a. means anything, it is that oxygen and 
lic acid are antagonistic. Bat the former substance 
che one which is operative in natural ventilation. Car- 
is esis whieh Dr. Trench patronises, would, therefore, 
oo var to be in antagonism to the operations of 
*PPr ve, condy'sfinid, which Dr. ¢ recommends, 
_ ntrary, having ozonic oxygen for its active prin- 
on je, is in harmony with nature, and merely 
OP fcially a larger proportion of the vitslising element by 
art ng of which all natural purification is scoomplished. 
s must not be thought t Dr. Hardwicke is singular 
ference for oxygen, or Condy’s fluid. On the 


jn his pre? of fo: 
lmostevery paper wpe mato. 
contra jeaned DY the metropolitan and other officers o 
rea Condy’s fluid is mentioned with approbation. This 
he aration 18, moreover, put at the bead of aor awe oa 
~~ in most standard works on chemistry and 
oence which have issued from the press during the last 
vars. Lt is to be found so classed in the following and 
pare other important works : — Knight’s “ etn 
Crelopaedis ” (1860), Chambers's “Oy See 
«Dietionary of Arte, Manufactures, and Mines (1860), 
Watts’s “ Dietionary of Chemistry” (1965 » Miller’s * Ele. | 
ants of Chemistry ” (1868), Ho 8 * System of 
re ery” (1960), Reynolds's “8 ‘of Medicine 
re! Jounx Mursz, Ph. D, 





LIGHT AND AIR CASES. 


lated to bring out its characteristic qualities. 


of construction, beauty of design and excellence 
of workmanship, the screen in the Church of 


case the effect is produced chiefly by the grace 


of the structural lines themselves, with but 
little addition of purely ornamental details. 


ceived our observations in a proper spirit. The 


inhabitants is taken from the Builder newspaper 
of Saturday, 5th inst. Though the strictures of 





THE DYERS’ COMPANY ¥. KING, 


As anfexample of singular strength and propriety 


Santa Croce at Florence was instanced. In this 








CONDITION OF DORKING. 
WE are glad to find the county press have re- 


Eopress, after reprinting our observations, says:— 
The above description of our town and its 





the writer are in many respects truthful, we can- | 
not for a moment endorse the gloomy opinions | 
he has given expression to, and certainly must 
protest at the epithet he has bestowed upon it, | 
viz., of being’‘a die away place with a mildew | 
upon it.’ That much requires to be done in| 


sanitary matters most Dorkingites will readily | 


admit ; still, the place is not quite so black as it | 


Tuts was a suit tried before Sir W. M. James, has been painted, and will, we believe, bear a/ 


to determine the right of the Dyers’ Company 
of the City of London to obtain an injunction 
restraining the defendant from interfering with) 
the light and air enjoyed by the company’s hall, 
in College-street, Dowgate-hill. 

The defendant had taken a lease from the Mercers’ Com- 
pany of two buildings, which until rogues | stood opposite 
the Dyers’ Hall, one being 35 ft. high the other 23 ft. 
high. On the site of these two buildings the defendant a 
to erect a building 74 ft. high, the height of the plaintiffs 
hall being 48 ft., and the width of College-street at this 
point only 19 ft. The present hall of the plaintiffs was 
erected in 1840, but in 1856 alterations were made in 
College-street and Dowgate-bill, which resulted in the 
widening of both streets at their junction, and subse- 
quently the Charing-cross Railway Company bougbt some 
land neer the then corner of College-street, and threw it 
into Dowgate-bill, The es aad evidence showed that the 
effect of the proposed buildings would be to intercept 
yearly all direct light, which formerly passed over the 
demolished buildings to the plaintiffs’ ball, and large 
models and diagrams were submitted to the Court in sub- 
stantiation of the fact, The defendant, however, contended 
that the effect of the alterations in the width of the streets, 
as above mentioned, and the setting the corner of College- 
street 7ft farther back (as the defendant proposed to do) 
would be that, though the plaintiffs might lose their direct 
light, they would acquire, and, in fact, had acquired, so 
much additional reflected or diffused light as would com- 
pensate them for the loss of the direct light. On this 
point the defendant’s counsel contended that the right to 
light was a right to a certain quantity of - coming from 
any source, and not a right to receive that light over a par- 
ticular piece of land or hoase. 

His Honour, in giving judgment, said that he could not | 
sceede to the argument of the defendant's 1 
The very terms “ dominant” and “‘ servient” tenements 
as applied to rights of this kind, showed that one person 
had 2 right to receive light coming over the servient tene- 
ment of another, and could not be deprived of such light 
because by purchase or gift he had obtained other or 
additional light. It might be that if the additional light 
so acquired was greatly in excess of what the owner of the 
house reasonably wanted, some diminution of the light 
over the servient tenement might be permitted. But this 
view clearly did not apply to the present case, in which it 
could not be said that the defendant would give any com- 
pensation for the light abstracted. His Honour being 
clear the principle of law contended for by the defendant 
was untenable, it was unnecessary to go into the evidence 
which had been adduced. It would be a very difficult 
thing to convince them that any substantial compensation 
would be given for the loss of light. The plaintiffs must, 
therefore, have the injunction prayed for; and the de- 
fendant must pay the costs of the suit, including the costs 
os motion to dissolve an interlocutory injunction, 











LECTURES TO WORKMEN. 
Mr. J. M. Cares delivered his second lecture 





on “ Forged Ironwork,” at the South Kensington 


Museum, on Monday evening last. He pointed | 


out that among the peculiar qualities of iron, in 


Which it is distinguished from stone, wood, and handsome offer towards the payment of that. ‘ 
other materials used in art workmanship, its debt; but the council had been prevented by the Queen’s Gold Medal. 


favourable comparison in point of health with 
neighbouring towns and other localities of equal 
population and similar conditions in different 
parts of the country. As, however, a perusal of 


the article may be interesting to our readers—_ 


both promoters and opponents of ‘ Local Govern- 


ment ’—we give it in extenso, and trust its | 
publication will have a salutary effect, and lead | 


to the adoption of some efficient measure with the 
view of remedying the evils complained of.” 
So do we. We have no other motive. 





Stx,—Yonr article upon Dorking is much more 
true than pleasant. Mr. Saubergue has devoted 
a great deal of time, trouble, and expense in en- 
deavours to improve the sanitary state of 
Dorking. It is, indeed, a serious question, for 
the town is never free from fever; but the 
opponents of sanitary reform say fever always 
was and fever always will be, and death always 
was and death always will be. B. 








SCHOOLS OF ART. 
The Stourbridge School.—The annual meeting 


lof this school has been recently held. The 
| Hon. and Rev. W. H. Lyttleton presided, and 
|there was a considerable attendance. The 


report of the council stated that the results of 
the Government examinations had been highly 
satisfactory, a large number of students having 
distinguished themselves in the higher grades. 
It was a source of congratulation that the 


The Darlington School.—The annual exhibition 
and conversazione in connexion wich this institu. 
tion have been held in the Mechanics’ Hall. The 
attendance, though not numerous, was fashionable, 
and the hall was adorned by some of the best 
works of the stndents, and a large collection ot 
engravings, etchings, and drawings, from the 
South Kensington Museum. Mr. J. Dinsdale 
was one of the principal exhibitors ; three studies 
of the human figure by him have been selected 
for national competition. The first of the set is 
a human skeleton, in pen and ink; the second 
represents the muscles of the human body, and 
is done in Indian ink; the third is a chalk draw. 
ing of the human figure. Thesubsequent meete 
ing was presided over by Mr. J. W. Pease, M.P. 


The eleventh annual report of the school con- 


gratulated the friends of the institution and the 
subscribers, on its continued and increasing 
success. At the end of the year 1868, the 
average attendance had increased about 14 per 
cent. above that of the previons year, and the 
past year showed a further increase in the average 
of about 8 per cent., making a total of 22 per 
cent. in two years. The annual examination 
took place on the 9th and 10th of March, and 
out of ninety-six students who presented them. 
selves fifty-seven were successful, and eight were 
awarded prizes for special proficiency. About 
300 works, executed by sixty-seven of the 
students, were forwarded to London for the 
annual examination, and those of seventeen 


students were selected for an award, in the 





elementary section (the same number as in 1868). 
The chairman, in the course of his address, as 
reported in the local Times, said :— 


** Tt had been his lot that morning to look over a number 
of plans and designs of a proposed Convalescent Home at 
Saltburn, which had been received in answer to an adver« 
tisement issued by some of his relatives, and it gave him 
great gratification to find that those from Darlington were 
excelled by none, either in artistic beauty or in practical 
utility. If there was one art in England which had been 
neglected more than another, it was that of ornamental 
building. Perhaps this was in no small degree contri« 
buted to by the fact that the devices resorted to for the 
supply of provisions for disastrous wars caused heavy taxes 
to be laid upon all our buildings, and even upon the very 
light of Heaven, which was to enter them. When they 
recollected that on every window, on every brick in its 
rough state, and especially on every moulded brick, and on 
every piece of timber used in the erection of a house, 
there was a heavy charge for duty, they had no cause to 
wonder at the progress of architecture being slow; and 
now that these hinderances were removed they found that 
beautiful buildings of enormous dimensions were rising on 
every side to embellish our country forall time. During 
the two or three months he had visited some of the 


| finest galleries of art in Europe, and he had been 


astounded to find the degree of perfection arrived at by 
the artists and architects of 400 or 500 years ago. After 
ranning through those magnificent galleries of Venice, 
Munich, and Vienna, and realising the beauty of thought 
betrayed by the old masters, and the charming way in 
which they depicted it,—after witnessing the wonderfnl 


| art with which they gave an expression to every feature 
| of the face, and a story to every picture,—he “was led to 


| the conclusion, so often arrived at before, that there was 


evening class had maintained its numbers as yet a great field of discovery before the student of to-day, 


well as its efficiency ; but the council regretted 
that, from a variety of circumstances, the ladies’ 
class had greatly decreased in numbers, though 
the fees were only 10s. 6d. per quarter. The 
school had now been in existence for twenty 
years, and had done great service to the glass 
trade, enabling it to maintain its position in the 


markets of the world against what would other- | 


' 





in ascertaining how these colours had been mixed, and an 


| extensive field of labour in endeavouring to attain to that 


delicacy of touch which they had secured.” 








PRIZE MEETING OF THE FEMALE SCHOOL 
OF ART. 


Tue lecture theatre at the South Kensington 


wise have been formidable rivals. Masters and Museum was quite filled with an audience of 
workmen had likewise benefited by it, and the charming young ladies on the 9th inst., Sir 
council expressed a hope that the glass-blowers, Stafford Northcote, M.P., presiding. Mr. Valpy 
as well as other branches of the trade, would read the annual statement, from which it ap- 


avail themselves more of the advantages offered | 


them by the school. The building was ad- 


peared that the students on the books at present 
nomber 122, as against 141 at the close of the 


mirably adapted for a school of art. It was the ‘summer. ‘The school is free from all debt. 
property of the council, but it was encumbered Ninety-nine students sent up, on the 9th of April, 
with a debt of 600/. A lady had made a very a total of 1,332 elementary, and 319 advanced 


works, in competition for national prizes, and 
Eleven third-grade 


chief characteristic is tenacity, or toughness. badness of trade and other circumstances from | prizes were awarded in the elementary section, 


This quality allows of, and calls for the a ption | 
of a special lightness and delicacy, both in| 
design and detail, which are unattainable in any 
Other material. Its influence was shown in| 
calling into play the skill of the artisan in 
® various processes of his work. This peculiar 
quality of iron, together with the actual con- | 
“truction of every portion of any work, should | 
. made evident to the observer, on the principle | 
at every work should not only be substantial, 
~ durable, but should appear to be so. The 

turer offered an exposition of the rule that all 
caaieefolte should be avoided in art of every 
- » and gave illustrations of the complete or 
‘ctive observance of these rules. Illustra- 
me Were given of the beautiful effects to be 
te wat by the simplest treatment of wrought 
i When handled by a workman familiar with 

Processes, and working upon designs calcu- 








appealing to the public for aid. The report o 
Mr. Bowen (master) stated that he had intro- 
duced the study of flowers and foliage as the 
best exercise for young designers, and had found 
the system to be attended with beneficial results. 
He had also introduced actual designs applicable 
to one of the staple manufactures of the district, 
and three of the students who had produced 
their works were awarded by the Government 
studentships on the school for one year. The 
report concluded with the expression of a regret 
that there was an indisposition in the schools of 
art in this country to study the human figure, 
and the master believed that to the neglect of 
this might be traced the superiority of the 
French designers in taste. The reports were 
adopted, and the chairman proceeded to distri- 
bute the prizes to the successful students for the 
last two years. 


j 





f and twelve prizes in the advanced section, making 


a total ef twenty-three prize drawings. The 
Queen’s Gold Medal has been won by Miss Julia 
Pocock, and her Majesty has been graciously 
pleased to purchase one of her water-colour 
drawings, “ A Head from the Life.” The National 
Silver Medal has been awarded to Miss Mary 
Whiteman Webb, for studies of flowers from 
nature. National Queen’s Prizes, consisting of 
books, have aleo been awarded to Miss Julia 
Pocock, for life studies of the figure ; to Misa 
Webb, for flowers from nature ; to Miss Alice 
Blanche Ellis, for flowers from nature; to Miss 
Emily Slous, for a modelled hand from nature ; 
and to Miss Aimée Messenger, for a botanical 
sheet. Miss Julia Pocock had taken the 5 
offered by Mr. Alexander Macarthur, for the 

modelled hand from nature. Miss Ellen Macrae 
and Miss Sarah McGregor gained the two prizes 
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for designs for folding screens, given by Messrs. 
Turaer & Sons. Miss Gann gained the third 
place for the thirty-nine bonuses offered by the 
Committee of Council on Education, to be com- 
peted for by 199 head masters and mistresses of 


also be the means of raising the status of women. 
At present it was a most melancholy sight to see 
one-half of our population treated as if it was 
an affair de luxe to provide for female education. 
One of the results of education would be to open 


schools of art throughout the kingdom. new fields of employment to female artists and 
The Chairman, aided by Professor Donaldson, | art-teachers, and women would take a place 

having presented the various prizes, pointed out | more satisfactory to themselves and more bene- 
that in this school the prizes represented work | ficial to the country as a whole. 

done in common with schools of art all over the! Sir Digby Wyatt also made an interesting 
country, and indicated not only that the success- | address, in the course of which he expressed a 
fal pupils had done well among themselves and | hope that by means of these schools the females 
in their own school, but that they hadattaineda| of England would acquire that degree of 
certain standard in competition with all other | independence which it was desirable they should 
art schools. The result of these competitions | possess. 

and examinations proved that the school was| Mr. Godwin expressed his intention of offering 
doing a good work. He had known something | a prize of 51. 5s. for the best shell cameo cut in 
of this school for a long time, and he remem.- | the school, the cameo remaining the property of 
bered it when it was in a very different position | the artist. He then moved a vote of thanks to 
from what it was now in, for in its early history | the President and Commissioners of the Council 
many difficulties were recorded. He contrasted on Education for the loan of the lecture theatre, 
the present excellent premises in Bloomsbury | and to Mr. Cole, the president, and other officers 
with those which the school had in its early of the Museum. 

career when turned out of Somerset House, the| This was seconded by Professor Donaldson, 
confined premises at that {time occupied being | and carried. 

known as the “ oap-shop.” Now, he said, it} Mr. H. Cole returned thanks, and proposed 
had everything that was needful—good rooms thanks to Sir Stafford Northcote, which brought 
and good teachers. He proceeded to point out , the meeting to a close. 

that much more was in consequence now ex- | 
pected of teachers and students than could have | 
been expected of their predecessors. If the, 
students to whom these advantages were open | 














ELEVATED FOOTWAYS FOR OVER- 





pursued their work in a slovenly or desultory | CROWDED THOROUGHFARES. 


manner, they were committing a fraud, not| OBSERVING in your publication of the lst ult. | 
only upon those who were immediately in- | paragraph on “ The Proposal for Widening the | 
terested, but upon the public. Complaints Streets of London,” and referring to an illus- 
were now heard louder than ever respecting | tration of Mr. Taylor’s suggestions, where that 
the want of art-culture in our population, | gentleman proposes to set back the shops, and | 
and of the necessity of its application to our| to form a colonnade, arcade, &c.; and con- | 
manufactures and designs, aud it had been sidering that London has put its veto against | 
found that where proper attention had been any such arrangements by sweeping away some 
bestowed upon studies of designs and mann. years ago the colonnade in Regent-street, where 
factures, the character of English art had been | it was not only found to be a nuisance in the | 
raised. Her Majesty took great interest in the | congregating of loiterers, but inimical to the 
echool, and, if for no other reason than loyalty, interest of tradesmen, as their goods were in 
the students should endeavour to use their best perpetual obscurity by being in its frowning 
exertions in their studies. He had referred to shade,—I beg tosubmit a sketch for your perusal, 
the interest felt in the extension of art education which proposes to construct in overcrowded 
for the benefit of English manufactares, a feeling | thoroughfares elevated footways over the carriage- 
which was expressed by many under what was | way, by placing a series of iron columns on the 
known as “technical education.” He most | line of the kerbs of the present footpaths, ranging 
cordially desired to see technical instruction pro- | with the lamp-posts (the columns would answer 
moted, and he believed such instruction to be of |for the latter), and throw light ornamental 
high national importance. Bat he thought that | girders from each column over the carriage-way, 
those who were pressing for this kind of instruc- | and to form on each side footpaths of suitable 
tion should not forget that it was possible to| widths, with crossings at convenient distances, 
improve, and to connect a development in that | leaving the intermediate space open, the foot- 
kind of instruction with the maintenance of | paths to be of stout glass, or other suitable 
another kind of instruction—viz., in literary | material. Access to the footpaths to be gained 
education. In the report of a Commission by staircases springing from the most convenient 
appointed some years ago by the Emperor of the | lateral streets, clear of the main'footways. By 
French to examine the condition of technical such a method there would be little or no ob- 
instruction in Germany and Switzerland, a story obstruction of light, not any obstruction of 
was toldofa devoted friend and successful culti- thoroughfare to either carriage or footway 
vator of the sciences, This gentleman, it was below; it would afford every facility to pedes- 
there Stated, was originally persuaded that trians in getting through our, at present, most 
scientific study was calculated, as well as the densely crowded streets, and would be the means 
culture of letters, to form the habit of clearly of giving a perfectly safe crossing, by keeping 
expressing thought in good language, atthe same clear of the carriage-way. As our most crowded 
time that it was capable of giving a higher tone streets are all places of business, should there 
to the mind. Bat, being appointed professor in appear to be any objection in raising a footway 
the Manich Polytechnic Institute, he had to deal to the level of the first-floor windows, let the 
with pupils from the trade school or scientific tradesmen turn these windows into show-rooms. 
£ymnasium, and also with those from the literary I apprehend there would be nothing lost by this. 
gymnasium. He then soon made the discovery C. Tarts, 
that, though the pupils trained to scientific 
studies appeared at first most competent to 
follow out their applications, those who came 
rs aaa gymnasia, after completing FREEMASONS’ HALL, WIMBORNE. 

‘eir studies there, were not long before they Tuenewbuilding,withconversionofanold, form. 
ea others. He (Sir Stafford) had ing a corn ialhoaes and Freemasons’ hail, has 
ie 28 p a —— with him that he might been inaugurated. The site is that of the old Wes- 
dee bi = © minds of those who heard him leyan chapel, nearthecorn-market, which was pur- 
pu ph Say esirous of expressing, for what was chased at a cost of 500l., by a limited liability 
a. the pret es wog of literature preparing men company, composed of Freemasons, with shares 
lle wd of science was equally true of to the amount of 1,0001., and the remainder re- 
pe pe R a the mind for the study quired is being raised by subscriptions. The 
aie oi ns . he o studied art _Should not old chapel was demolished, so far as it was found 
Se ae in the mechanical skill of necessary to conform with the designs for the 

) ey should attain to the cultivation) new pile, which had been made by M 

and development of thei i j i Pri j weed, Recah 9 
1 epg eir minds with a view ter J. Fletcher, of Wimborne, architect. The 
aie 1 : cman use of that mechanical | space or yard at the entrance was all taken in, 
: oe then = 0 be remembered that art was not | and the front of the exchange carried out to the 
ct bon mach colour upon a bit of paper, | fall extent of the property. Then sufficient space 
mea the pression of ideas, and the mind must | was taken out of the building to provide a suit- 
he aver - order to obtain those ideas. He | able lodge-room, with its necessary offices, &c. 
pak ote oe his intention to give a prize | and the whole of the remainder of the space 
oo semana sedan. aerie and cultivation | was thrown into the large hall. The building 

art studies. He believed the | is erected in the Doric style, and consists of a 








OPENING OF CORN EXCHANGE AND 





school would take a high place in the i 
t gh ple promotion | large ball to be used for the purposes of ket- 
of education generally in this country. It would | room, county court, and soaabhyouiin toa petite 





purposes, which is 60 ft. in length, wi 
average width of 35 ft. At the main aa 
from the open space known as the corn-market 
is a portico with three-quarter columns on either 
side, and capped with an entablature. Aboya 
this, on @ garter on the pediment, is the motto 
“ Audi, Vide, Tace,” with the square and com. 
passes and the number of the lodge, 622. The 
hall is approached by @ portico, in which are 
folding doors lighted with glass panels. At the 
west-end the room is considerably wider than 
at the entrance, and here is a raised platform 
which will be used for county-court businogs 
while it can be extended when required for enter. 
tainments and other public . The room 
is lighted by a soffit light in the shape of a 
Maltese cross, the outside parts being formed of 
panes of glass, 6 ft. square, embossed with 
Masonic devices; the central part forming the 
circle of the cross is formed by a dome, algo filled 
with ornamental glass, and supplies the ventila. 
tion. Around the ceiling isa wide donble cor. 
nice, which tends to take off the deformity of the 
room. There are two windows on the east and four 
on the north sides of the room, of figured glass, the 
circular headings being filled with symbols of 
Masonry. There are two fireplaces with marble 
mantel-shelves, and stalls have been provided 
for the dealers attending the exchange. Un- 
derneath is a large cellar, and behind are lava- 
tories, retiring-rooms, and other conveniences, 
The lodge-room is reached by a fight of stone 
steps, and the entrance will be from the north 
side of the building, where there is a porch of 
similar design to that at the entrance of the 
corn exchange. This apartment is 28 ft. in 
length by 18 ft. wide. Both the large hall and 
the lodge-room are lighted by sun-burners from 
the ceiling, and bracket lights are also affixed to 
the walls of each apartment. The floor is of 
pitch pine, 14 in. in thickness, in narrow widths, 
and connected with galvanised iron dowels. The 
building was erected by Mr. Richard Froud, of 
Longham, and Mr. Edsall, of Wimborne and 
Poole, carried out the decorative arrangements, 
Messrs. Hopkins & Pike supplying the gas 
fixtures. 








FROM AMERICA. 


Tue colossal bronze statue of Abraham 
Lincoln, to be erected in Union-square, New 
York, has just been completed at the works of 
Robert Wood & Co., in Philadelphia. It was 
cast from a model by H. K. Brown, is 11 ft. 
high, and is said to be a faithful likeness of the 
original. 

Mr. James Lenox, of New York, has asked 
the Legislature of that State, now in session at 
Albany, for an act of incorporation for the 
Lenox Library, an institution which he proposes 
to found. He offers a site of two acres of 
ground, with 300,000 dollars, for the erection of 
suitable buildings, declaring that if this amount 
should be insufficient for the purpose he will 
give as much more. He intends handing over 
to the trustees, as a nucleus for the library, his 
entire collection of paintings, statuary, and 
precious volumes, adding that no amount of 
money shall be withheld that may be needed for 
making the Lenox Library the largest and most 
excellent institution of the kind in the United 
States. 

A dollar subscription is in progress at Da- 
buque, Iowa, for a monument to the memory of 
the founder of that city. The inscription on the 
old cedar cross over his grave was :—‘ Julian 
Dubuque, Miner of the Mines of Spain, died 
March 24th, 1810, aged 45} years.” 

A second tunnel is to be built under the 
Chicago River at Chicago, for the purpose of 
connecting the two divisions of the city. The 
work has already begun. Under theriver, which 
is 300 ft. wide, it is to consist of three passage- 
ways. The east one for foot passengers, and the 
other two for horses and vehicles drawn by 
horses. The east passageway is to be 12 ft. 
high between the bottom of the upper arch and 
the top of the invert. The width of this pas- 
sageway is tobe 10 ft. The other passageways 
are to be 11 ft. wide. The cpening approaches 
to the tunnel on each side, aud the passageway 
for horses, are to be paved with wooden block 
pavement (the whole distance being 1,890 lineal 
feet), resting on lake shore sand. The contract 
requires that the:river shall be entirely free and 
unobstructed, as also North and South Water 
streets, by the 1st day of April, 1871, and the 
tunnel to be completed and ready for public use 
by the lst day of July, 1871. This is about the 
same length of time employed in the construction 
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of the Washington-street tunnel. The total cost 
of La Salle-street tunnel is expected to be 
upwards of 475,000 dollars. : 

Under the heading, or “ caption,” as the Call 
calls it, of “ How to Succeed,” that paper urges 
that mechanics should establish business for 
themselves as soon as they possibly can. No 
man, asa mere employé, gains the position which 
he ought to hold in the community. The 
mechanic, after having served an apprentice- 
ship, may find it best to labour for those who 
are established in business, until he has gained 
experience and & certain amount of means ; but 
as soon as these points are secured, it is his 
duty to become a master of his profession, and 
to place himself in communication with those who 
seek the services of his craft. The man who 
works for himself is his own master, which is | 
one important consideration with the mechanic 
who places @ proper estimate upon himself. And 
then, in times of depression, the man who 
carries on business need not necessarily be 
thrown out of employment. 








Watford.—The new Wesleyan chapel which 
has been erected in the Queen’s-road, at a cost 
of 1,8371. has been opened. ‘The chapel is in 
the Early English style. The building is ulti- 
mately designed for a schoolhouse, as it is pro- 
posed to erect a chapel on a piece of land 
adjoining, but the present building will pro- 
bably be used for some years to come as a 
chapel. It contains sittings for about 300 
persons. The architect was Mr. Pearson, of 
Rickmansworth, and the contractors were Messrs. 
G. & J. Waterman, of Watford. 

Shrewsbury.—The memorial stone of St. Nicholas 
Presbyterian Church has been laid. The plans 


Hooks Received. 


“ Arcutey’s Builders’ Price Book for 1870” 
includes some valuable additional matter, such 
as prices for the West Riding of Yorkshire; a 
long list of the principal marks or brands which 
are to be found on the end; of most deals, 
planks, &c.; and an elaborate paper by Mr. F. 
Campin, C.E., on the Application of Iron to Build- 
ing Purposes. Touching the marks, we cannot 
go so far as the writer of the Introduction, who 
says,— With these tables of reference it is pos- 
sible for any one quite ignorant of the trade to 





of the church and school-room were prepared by 
Mr. R. C. Bennet, of Weymouth, architect. The 
tender of Mr. Farmer, builder, Ironbridge," was 
accepted. The total cost of building and site 
will be about 3,5001. 





ENGRAVERS OF ORNAMENT.* 


A vsErvt little manual of the engravers of 
ornament, which might well bear elaboration on 








DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS: 


some fature occasion, has been compiled by Mr. 


| Marshall. It contains an alphabetical list of 177 


decide on the description of a parcel of deals, 

&c., before him, so far as to being certain from 
whence they came, and the quality which he is 
| buying.” Some additional information would be 
first needed ; nevertheless, the list is a begin- 

ning, and may lead to what will be a valuable 

contribution.——*“ The Body and its Health,”— 
| @ Book for Primary Schools. By E. D. Mapother, 
M.D. Dublin: Falconer. London: Simpkin, 
Marshall, & Co.—A tiny book on physiology, by 
a Professor of Physiology, of the Royal College 
of Surgeons, however well adapted for children— 
and this one is so — may well be read with 


Hull.—Fish-street Congregational Church has | ¢pgravers who have occasionally turned their | aie 
A . : . advantage by many a parent and other grown 
recently been re-opened, after undergoing a/| attention to ornament, and gives a few parti- person. It is illustrated by twenty-one engrav- 


renovation and reseating. The old front, which Culars of each of them, briefly told, with intima- 
stood some 8 ft. from the street line, has been | tion of the absence or presence, the abundance 
taken down, and the church brought out to the or scarcity, of specimens of their works in the 
street, whereby additional accommodation has South Kensington establishment and in the 
been obtained in the gallery. The new front | British Museum. The author says he compiled 


is erected in an adaptation of the Italian style, it for the use of schools of art and public in- 


The building is reseated throughout in red fir | Struction generally. Doubtless it will be usefal | 
and pine, slightly stained and varnished. A for both purposes ; but it would have been more | 


“A Twelfth 





ings, but there is room for more. 
Scheme for the Prevention of the Damage by the 
Flooding of the River Irwell,” which flows past 
Manchester, has been proposed in a printed 
form by Mr. 8S. C. Trapp, late borough surveyor 
of Salford. Mr. Trapp proposes a row of sluices 
at each of the weirs, such as Mr. Bateman has 
proposed at Throstle Nest. The cost, he says, 


new communion-rail, table, and pulpit have also | 


so if it had been less of a skeleton. The facts 


would not exceed 15,0001. for each weir through 


been fixed, these being in oak. The vestibule selected for mention in the account of each | the borongh, or 60,0001. for the four, viz, 


is paved with Maw’s plain tiles, laid to a pat- | 


engraver are given in a style which we must be 


| Douglas, Adelphi, Throstle Nest, and Mode 


tern. The building is lighted at night by means | forgiven for calling as dry as old bones. It can) Wheel; including telegraphic communication 


of two large sun-lights, with the brackets be- | 
neath the galleries. Mr, Samuel Musgrave, of 
Hall, was the architect. 

Liverpool. — At the corner of St. Domingo- | 
vale, Breckfield-road North, a piece of land has. 
been purchased for the erection of a Methodist 
New Connexion Chapel and Schools. The ex- 
penditure, exclusive of the cost of the site, will | 
be about 4,000/. Towards this sum there is | 
in hand, or promised, 1,0251. It is intended 
to have the schools ready for occupation by the 
beginning of April next, when divine service 
will be temporarily conducted in them till the | 
ccmpletion of the chapel, which will be proceeded | 


scarcely be considered encouraging to students 
in schools of art to see the birth, the life, the 
works, and death of an eminent engraver dis- 
missed in six lines. Yet Mr. Marshall has, in 
several instances, disposed of a gifted and indus- 
trious lifetime in still less of his space. This is 
how he sums up the labours of Rooker :— 

* Rooker, Edward, born at London, cir. 1712. This 
designer and engraver possessed an admirable talent for 
engraving architectural views, of which he has given an 
extraordinary example in his large plate of the section of 
St. Paul's Cathedral, from a drawing by Wale. There are 
by him also six views in London, after P. Sandby; twelve 
views in England, after the same; and others.” 


And then Edward Rooker is laid aside ; and Jean | 


from one to another of the weirs and sluices. 








Miscellanen, 





Columbia Market.— The wholesale fish- 
market, which is to be held here, will open, 
| without any formalities, on Monday morning 
|next. After the wholesale market is over, many 
| persons who have secured standings intend to 
| carry on a retail market there in fish on Thurs- 
| day, Friday, and Saturday next. Owing to the 
completion of the railway system over England, 





with without delay. The chapel will be built j, Royer brought before us. Another English 
in the style of the thirteenth century, and the | i 
school-buildings will comprise two rec school- i et ee Soe _— ted coteries, 
rooms, With class-rooms underneath. There will | 
ie acoummmplation: Ss Gee shaget Sit O00, S08 |. cecammeame of his is, "is cogesved some of 
i i ; g $ ce s . 

tay, See porated rod eae = the Plates which lustraie the pubjeations of the Society 
g > ° ill | of Antiquaries,” 
also be @ small tower and spire, about 120 ft. | % . - ¥ 
high, and the whole stractare will be built of 424 then Antoine Francois Baudouin, Fleming, 
rd sandstone, with Stourton stone dressings. introduced to us. Some of the most known 
The architects are Messrs. Hill & Swann, of | foreign engravers are, however, treated at 
Leeds and Sheffield. Mr. Thomas Cheatham is | 8Teater length. We would that Mr. Marshall 
chief contractor, and Messrs. Grindrod & Har- | had made a few inquiries whereby he might 
greaves are sub-contractors. The chief atone of | 24° Put us into possession of new particulars 
tLe schools has been Jaid. | respecting English engravers. His selection of 

Croft (near Darlington). — The foundation- | these bas been somewhat arbitrary. Hogarth is 
stone of a Wesleyan Methodist Chapel has been | not mentioned, although his first efforts were 
laid at Croft. It is intended that this new ¢*°!usively heraldic, and many of his pieces may 
place of worship, the first which the denomi- be as strictly deemed ornamental, by virtue of 
nation has erected in the village, shall accom- | a Pee op so Albert Diirer, who is 
modate 180 persons, and its cost is estimated | 7° Gee in the Calalognes : 
at 5501. The c contractor for the brickwork and| Students consulting Mr. Marshall’s ye 
plastering is Mr. Joseph Simpson, and the joiner | acttle the disputed point i ger or rss 
work is in the hands of Mr. Martin, of Darlington. | C°V°'Y © f the origin of engraving, will find tha 

| he attributes it to Finizuerra, in the stereotyped 


packages of the rougher sort of fish (which it 
' will be of great advantage to the poor to be 
|enabled to buy at a cheap rate) can now be 
| brought to London at a low cost. The loan of 
27,0001. made by the Public Works Commis- 
|sioners to improve Great Yarmouth harbour 
| (15,0001. of which are already expended), is ex- 
pected largely to benefit the fishing interests. 
| We shall be very glad indeed to find the market 
successful, but must confess that we do not ex- 
pect it will be so immediately. The central area 
has been covered in, and the floorings are formed 
with Seyssel Asphalte, by Messrs. Armani & 
Stodart, under contract with Messrs. W. Cubitt 
& Co., the builders. 


| Sdinburgh Architectural Association.— 
The usual fortnightly meeting of this Associa- 
tion was held last week, in the Rooms, 5, St. 
| Andrew-square, Mr. William Beattie, architect, 
in the chair. After the election of several new 
members, a paper was read by Mr. W. Campbell, 
‘entitled “Plaster Work, Ancient and Modern.” 
Mr. Campbell gave a brief historical resumé of 
the origin and development of plaster work in 


Stratford—The memorial stone of a new 
Presbyterian church bas been laid at the corner 
of Forest-lane, Maryland-point, Stratford. The 
builder is Mr. Enpor ; and the clerk of works, 
Mr. Gilron. The church will hold between 800 
and 900 persons, ‘The spire is 120 ft. high; the 
Cost of building upwards of 2,0001. 

Iikeston.—The Wesleyans of Iikeston have 
determined upon building a new chapel in New- 
Street, at a cost of 1,0001. Their present chapel,, 
Which was built some years since, at a cost o 
600l., is in Market-street, an inconvenient place» 
but the proposed new one will be central. The 
ground has already been purchased, the price 
paid being 2001. 

Staindrop.—A new Wesleyan Methodist chapel 
was opened in Staindrop, on Tuesday last. The 
building is of stone ; the style Romanesque. The 
interior has a wagon-headed panelled ceiling, 
and is fitted up with open beuches, to accommo- 
date 200 people. The architect was Mr. John 
Ross, of Darlington. 


| manner, although this is now denied. It would 
have been better to have warned them of this 
last fact than to have closed their eyes to it. 

A point in the little work that must be men- 
tioned with praise is the insertion, in nearly 
every case, of the monogram or initials affixed 
by each engraver to his works. These signs are 
given in facsimile, which will render the identi- 
fication of a print easy to those to whom 
| familiarity with the subject has not rendered the 
|information needless. Taken collectively, the 
|signatures are exceedingly intoresting. Pre- 
fixed to the biographical notices is a chrono- 





the Italian, German, Datch, French, and 
English schools. A little more amplification 
will render the work of more serious service. 
It is a nucleus worthy of the additional ladour. 





* Handbook of Engravers of Ornament. By Julian 
Marshall, Printed for her Majesty’s Stationery Oifice. 


1869, 





logical table of the engravers of ornament, of 


ancient times, proving its extreme antiquity by 
/a number of quotations from the Old Testament 
‘and various Greek and Roman anthors. Among 
existing specimens of old plaster work, few re- 
| main anterior to the Gothic period of architec- 
‘ture. Mr. Campbell called attention to a num- 
| ber of fine examples of old work to be found in 
| Edinburgh and its neighbourhood. In con- 
‘cluding, he pointed out the chief deficiencies of 
| modern plaster work, and gave some valuable 
practical hints as to how these might be re- 
medied. A discussion followed the reading of 
the paper, and the thanks of the meeting were 


awarded to Mr. Campbell. 


St. James’s, Taunton.—The tower of St. 
James’s Church, Taunton, is to be pulled down, 
and a fac simile of it is to be built, at a cost of 
between 3,000/. and 4,000/. The tower, which is 
a well-known specimen of the Perpendicular 
style, has long been in & dilapidated state. 
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Society for the Encouragement of the 
Fine Arts.—Mr. Hyde Clarke gave a lecture to 
the members of this society on Thursday, on 
“The Culture of the Fine Arts in its Influence 
on Industrial Pursuits ;’—Mr. Henry Cole, C.B., 
in the chair. The lecturer, after noticing the 
various aspects under which the subject might 
be treated, remarked that in nature the beautiful 
being as widely distributed as the useful, he 
could not consider the various bodies of artists 
are mere ministers to wealth and luxury; but, 
on the contrary, he thought it would be found 
now, as in former prominent periods of the 
world’s history, that art and commerce always 
flourished together, and that were it even pos- 
sible to suppress the fine arts in England it would 
be necessary to restore them on account of the 
rivalry of other nations. Next, passing in review 
the progress of art in England during the pre- 
sent century, and the various events favouring 
national and foreign industry, he observed that 
it was not until 1830 foreign rivalry was 
seriously felt, and then commenting on the great 
services rendered to art by the chairman in 
1835, he ascribed the farther improvement of 
the public taste to the influence of women, 
whose preference for the more artistic foreign 
productions, especially in the article of dress, 
had forced our manufacturers to pay more atten- 
tion to beauty of form and colour. He concluded 
with some remarks on the more intelligent ad- 
ministration of the fine arts in France, Prussia, 
and Switzerland, compared to that of England, 
insisting that wherever the public taste was 
neglected the public purse suffered. Dr. Heine- 
mann addressed the meeting with reference to 
Continental and Prussian art, and was followed 
by Captain Britten, Mr. Tidey, and Mr. Dutton 
on the different points raised by the lecturer, 
and by Mr. Cole, the chairman, who, not agreeing 
that we were so backward with respect to foreign 
nations, characterised French art as epicurean, 
or most excellent when connected with the 
cultivation of the senses. 


The Watford Sewage Question. — At a 
recent meeting of the Local Board, the chairman 
read a report of the surveyor (Mr. Lovejoy), 
which was accompanied with plans and esti- 
mates of the proposed deodorising and irrigating 
works. He proposed to alter the tanks, which 


Sanitary Condition of Exeter.—Thedeath-| Railway Matters.—Through tickets round 
rate in October, November, and December, 1869, | the world by rail and steamer, are being arranged 
was unusually Ligh in Exeter. The deaths were for by one of the leading eastern railways of the 
at the rateof 30 in the 1,000 per annum, while | United States. The tickets are to be good until 
the rate for the whole of the United Kingdom used, giving travellers opportunities to make ex. 
was only 23}. The average death-rate in all/cursions in Japan, China, the Holy Land, or 
the great towns put together was 25{ to the| wherever tonrists me disposed to leave the 
1,000, while in the fourteen monster towns| main line of travel. The prices are fixed from 
and cities in the kingdom the average was |New York as far east as Alexandria, in Egypt, 
274. Exeter was therefore considerably worse | and west to Yokohamaand Shanghai. An agent 
than any sort of fair average that could hen game. ot to arrange, Gp te Magick steam. 
be struck. There are very large towns worse | ship lines between China and the head of the 
than Exeter, viz., Sheffield, 30¢ to the 1,000; | Red Sea and the railway to Alexandria. The 
and Manchester, 303 to the 1,000; but all the | whole trip can be made within ninety days, and 
other great towns and cities showed less mor- | the entire cost will be at the utmost 1,200 dols, 
tality in the quarter. Of the second-class towns, | 1n coin.——The traffic receipts of the railways 
to which class Exeter belongs, there are forty-six,|in the United K m for the week, endin 
of which only three are worse than Exeter, viz., | 11th February, 1870, upon a mileage of 12,544, 
Blackburn, 38 to the 1,000; Swansea, 31g; and | amount to 736,3141., being equal to 581. 14s. per 
| Gateshead, 30,%,. Of the 974 deaths in Exeter,| mile. For the week of last year 
in 1869, 578 took place in St. Sidwell’s district | the receipts were 701,1071., the number of miles 
| (containing the parishes of St. Sidwell, Holy | open 12,335, or 561. 17s. per mile. A comparison 
Trinity, St. Mary Major, St. Martin, and the | of the two weeks shows an increase in the 
| Close), and the remaining 396 in St. David's gate receipts of 35,2041.,and in the number of 
| district, comprising the rest of the oly — miles open of 209. 

'the municipal boundaries. Daring the later : 
months of last summer the nuisance of the mill- ohetnane Perea ant parr ere 
| leet had become more intolerable than ever, as with the Artisans’ and General Dwellings Com. 
were the foul odonrs that pollute the valley of pany was held on the 9th inst. at Radley’s Hotel, 
Holloway-street. The people who live in that’ Bisckfriars. The chair was occupied by the Earl 
neighbourhood smell the odour in their sitting: | o¢ Lichfield, who said that by means of the co- 
rooms and bedrooms, even now, when doors and operative movement, under -which the society 
shutters are closed. was established, it encouraged habits of provi- 
| Wew Baths for Southport.—The new baths | dence, and enabled its members to obtain better 
about to be erected on the site of the late Victoria | houses and at a lower rate than they otherwise 
Baths, Promenade, will be on a more extensive | could. The Earl of Shaftesbury said the co. 
scale than these were. The accommodation will | operative movement had taken hold of the people 
‘be as follows :—Gentlemen’s Department—First- | of England ‘and the whole of the Continent of 
‘class tepid swimming-bath, 76 ft. by 30 ft.;| Europe, as well as of America, and Englishmen 
‘second-class ditto, 61 ft. by 27 ft.; first-class | bad the honour that the movement originated in 
‘cold plange-bath, 46 ft. by 26 ft. Five first-| this country. All classes of society were de- 
class private baths, each with two dressing-| pendent on each other, and what was wanted in 
| rooms, and shower and douche baths, and water- | the present day was a grand union of the classes, 
‘closet attached ; two first-class private medi-| with mutual respect, kindness, and succour, 
‘cated bath-rooms; twelve second-class private | Lord Elcho thought nothing was better calcu- 
‘baths. Ladies’ Department—First-class tepid | lated to bring about a union of the different 
| swimming-bath, 66 ft. by 28 ft.; second-class | classes of society than the establishment of such 
‘ditto, 50 ft. by 26 ft.; first-class cold plunge | societies as this. 


bath, 27 ft. by 14 ft. Seven first-class private} 4, accident at Abbey Mills Pumping 





| baths, double, as for gentlemen ; two first-class Station.—In reply to Mr. Knight, at the Court 


were built for the liming process, by raising the private medicated bath-rooms; eight second- | o¢ common Council, Mr. Deputy Lowman Taylor, 


bottom and the side and the under walls, and to | 
construct a carrier, filters, &c., as shown in the | 
plans and sections. With regard to the irriga- 
tion works, for the quantity of land proposed to 
be taken, the engine and pumps at the outfall 
works would be amply sufficient. The report | 
then proceeded to describe the arrangements | 
and process. The cost of these works was esti- | 
mated as follows :—Alterations to tanks, with 

filters, sluices, carrier, concrete, brickwork, &c., 

2351. 8s.; sewers, 5071. 14s.; irrigation works, 

2641. 9s.; total, 1,0071. 11s. Mr. Humbert said | 
Lord Essex had offered to let land tothe Board 
for 21. 10s. an acre, and to sell the engine and 
pumps, &c., for 1251., to be released from all | 
obligations to the Board. Mr. Austin, C.E., | 
explained his process, and exhibited a model o 

his portable cesspool and filters. Mr. Trestrail 
recommended his A B C process, and offered | 
to work the system at Watford for 3001. a year, | 
or take the manufactured sewage alone as his | 
remuneration, the Board paying the cost of 
working. Mr. Humbert said that when the 
tanks were altered, they might adopt either 
the Stroud or the Leamington system, or use 
M‘Dongall’s powder. Nothing could be more 
economical than the use of sulphuric acid and 
clay, if it were not for the royalty of 501. a 
year. Ultimately, the farther consideration of 
the subject was adjourned, 


Fall of a Warehouse at Stroud.—The 
warehouse of Messrs. Ford, Brothers, adjoining 
Ryeford Mills, Stonehouse, has suddenly fallen 
in, burying beneath the débris a siding running 
from the Midland Railway into the mills. The 
warehouses, at the time of the accident, con- 
tained 5,000 sacks of grain, and the whole of 
this, together with two counting-houses and 
their contents, were precipitated on the siding 
and into the canal, which was entirely blocked 
up. The warehouces were six stories high, and 
built principally of stone; but there is not a 
single wall left standing; all is a mass of ruins 
Covering an area of about 100 ft. and upwards 
of 30 ft. high. Fortunately at the time of the 
accident there was no oneon the premises. The 
general opinion is, that the warehouse was over- 


class private baths. The whole of the baths : : 

will be on the ground-floor, and will be lighted | Sf't,onolitan Bosed of Weeks, eaid he had com: 
by top lights and ventilated. The entrance, or | unicated with the engineer as to the canse of 
principal front, will be towards the Promenade, | 11,, socident at the pamping station, and had 
the centre being two-storied. The style of archi- | } on informed that the air chamber, which was 
tecture is Palladio-Italian, and the material ex- ° : 

: : placed in the centre, was of cast-iron, and from 
ternally red brick and stone. The directors have | some unexplained cause the air in it must have 
arranged to provide Turkish baths. The archi- bean exhoashed. no that is mrocinel ashook direct 
tects are Messrs. Horton & Bridgford, of Man-/| > the pumps. The damage was in the course 
chester ; and the engineer is Mr. Charles H.Beloe, | 5¢ being repaired, and steps were being taken 
of Liverpool. to prevent any stoppage of the works should any 

The East London Water Supply.—The | accident occur in the fatare. 

water of the Kast London Water Company is 
declared by Professor Frankland, ina reporton| Proposed Public Building for Free 
the subject, to be “ very turbid, owing to the Zibrary at ‘Wottingham.—aAt a preliminary 
presence of much suspended brown matter full of | meeting, convened by circular, held in the 
living organisms. Among the latter vibrios are| Museum, Wheeler-gate, it has been resolved to 
found.” It further appears that in 100,000 tong/form a Public Free Lending Library, a Reference 
of water the East London Water Company pre-| Library, Reading - rooms, Museum, Lecture- 
sent their customers with 35 tons of foreign solid | rooms, &c., for the town. An attempt will be 
matter, including sewage. As the Tower Ham-| made to obtain funds towards the building such 
lets Independent remarks, “a law which punishes | an institution, to be vested in the town council 
a little grocer for selling dirt as ‘ tea-dust’ ought | for ever, and to be managed in accordance with 
to be made to reach a body of monopoliste which | the Free Library and Museum Act already 
sells sewage under the title of ‘ pure water.’” | adopted by the town. Donations are solicited, 
The Whitechapel and Limehouse Boards of| payable in quarterly or other instalments within 
Works are moving in the matter. The Lime-| one year, so that 1,000l. or upwards may be 
house Board, at the suggestion of Mr. Arthur! raised. A provisional committee was appointed. 
Harston and Mr. Blundell, have referred it to a he B 

committee for inquiry and report; and the| Stained Glass and Symbolism.—Tho mad 
Whitechapel Board have written to the Board of| Town Council is troubled about what has been 
Trade on the subject. termed a “Pope’s window,” which has been 


Proc inserted in St. James’s Church, without, it is 
ee ee ee. — ir. said, the sanction of the Council. The dispute 


Latham, the engineer of the Croydon Board of ; between two Captains, one 
Health, has had one of his patented solid sewage oe bn ag Po church ought es be dis- 
extractors put up at the town-sewage tanks at figured with nonsensical Papistical symbols, the 
Brimstone Barn; and the editor of the local other that his brother captain and friends are 
Advertiser says it is working efficiently. He|  necessaril punctilious. 

compares it toa huge tambourine on edge, with 7 

six shelves crossing it. The solids areseparated,| Opening of a Wew Market Hall at 
and hence the sewage cleansed, by lifting these | silverdale.—The opening of the new Market- 
solids into barrels, to be emptied by Archimedian | hall at Silverdale has been inaugurated by 
screws into tanks, where the soil is mixed with| public dinner. The hall is a spacious brick 
house refuse, to be sold as manure. The water | building, standing in High-street, and the in- 
passes through a turbine, and turns the separator. | habitants are indebted to the private enterprise 
The town sewage is thus filtered by help of one} of Mr. William Steele of Madeley, at —. 








laden with grain. The damage is-estimated at 
between 1,0001, and 1,5001, 


man. New charcoal ventilators for the sewers, | pense it has been provided. It is 
patented by Mr. Latham, are being made at an | opened two days a week,—Mondays and Satar- 
| iron-foundry in Croydon, days,—for market purposes. 
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piscovery of a Monument of a Biblical 
King of Moab.—A correspondent of the 
Journal Officiel, writing from Jerusalem, says,— 
“An archeological monument of the yn weg 
importance has just been discovered by M. Cler- 
mont-Ganneau, interpreter to the French con- 
sulate here. It is a large basalt pillar, found to 
the east of the Dead Sea, on the territory of the 
ancient Moabites. On it is engraved an inscription 
of more than thirty lines, in Phoenician characters, 
commencing by these words ;—* I, Mesha, son of 
Chamos.’.... + Now, Chamos was a King of 
Moab, mentioned in the Bible, and contemporary 
of the Prophet Elisha and Jehoshophat, King of 
Judab, and with Ahab, Ahaziah, and Johoram, 
Kings of Israel. ..... The monolith relates 
the struggle of Mesha against the King of Israel, 
and enumerates the towns constructed and the 
temples raised by Mesha, and consecrated by 
him to the god of his nation at Chamos. The 
age of this monument is fixed by itssynchronism 
with Jewish history: it dates from nine cen- 
turies before the Christian era, and from about 
100 years after Solomon. It is nearly two cen- 
turies older than the celebrated sarcophagus of 
Echmonnazar, King of Sidon. The Phcenician 
characters in which it is;written, present an 
Archaic aspect, not hitherto foand to a similar 
extent in any of the Phoonician remains dis- 
covered...... This precious text has jast 
been sent to the Academy of Inscriptions by 
M. Ch. Clermont-Ganneau, with a memoir, which 
will be immediately published.” 


New Carving Machine.—In the machine 
invented by Mr. Gear, of Newhaven, U.S., the 
wood to be carved is fastened firmly to the bed 
by moveable clamps adjustable to snit any 
required size of wood, and the cutters are 
fastened to a spindle moved by a universal joint 
in any direction upon the bed of the machine. 
The cutter is guided by hand, the guide resting 
against the pattern. Thecarving can be gauged 
to any required depth, and made to conform to 
any required pattern. A fan blows away chips 
as fast as they are produced, leaving the work 
coustantly in view of the operator. The same | 
tool that cuts the mortise’ also outs the tenon, | 
the two pieces of work to be dovetailed being 
clamped together to the end of the table. 


Sheerness.—The Victoria Hall and Public 
Rooms have been inaugurated. The style of the 
building is the pseudo-Italian Gothic of the day. 
The chief features of the plan include hall and | 
restaurant, with refreshment, reading, smoking, 
conversation, library, retiring, and waiting | 
rooms. There is a large concert-hall, 100 ft. by 
53 ft., 35 ft. in height, with gallery, stage, lobby, 
corridors, and waiting and cloak rooms. The 
Victoria Hall will be one of the best rooms in 
the county for bazaars, concerts, promenades, 
entertainments, and assemblies of all kinds. 
The building includes a smaller hall, to be used 
as 8 Masonic lodge-room, to which preparation 
and ante rooms are attached. 


The Open Spaces at the Mapsion-house. 
At the last Court of Common Council, Mr. Deputy 
Fry presented a petition from the inhabitants of 
the ward of Walbrook in favour of the preserva- 
tion a8 an Open space of the piece of ground on 
tae western side of the Mansion-house; also a 
similar petition from the president, council, and 
members of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, who expressed a hope that the cor- 
poration would contribute a reasonable share of 
the expense of effecting this improvement. The 
valae of the land was estimated at 180,000l. 
The petitions were finally referred to the Im- 
provements Committee. 


Panic ia a Theatre.—During the perform- 
ance at the Exeter Theatre last week, two men | 
commenced to fight in the pit, and in the con- | 
fusion which prevailed a cry of fire was raised. | 
The building was densely crowded at the time. 
The audience in the pit jumped on to the stage, 
and a regular panic ensued. The officials aad 
the more orderly portion of the audience, how- 
ever, by strenuous exertion, ultimately succeeded 
‘0 restoring order. 


, Royal Scottish “Ac .—On the 10th 
inst., at @ general meeting of the Royal Scottieh 
Academy, Mr. W. M‘Paggart and Mr. J. Dick 
Peddie ‘were elected Royal Scottish Acade- 
micians, 

Strike in the Bullding Trades.—On a pro- 
Potal by Messrs, Alldin, building contractors, of 
South Kensington, to reduce their wages from 
8d. to 74d. per hour, the struck work, 
and declared the firm closed to the trade. 








Wewspaper Press Pund.—The half-yearly 
meeting of members of this fand was held at 
the offices, Cecil-street, Strand, on Saturday, the 
12th inst., Mr. Godwin in the chair. The 
report of the committee for the half-year ending 
31st December last stated that the institution is 
progressing satisfactorily, although it is necessary 
to reiterate the expression of regret, contained 
in the last report, that the number of members 
remains stationary. The roll-book of the society 
shows an te of 238 members, of whom 
167 are resident in London and its suburbs, and 
71 in the provinces. Four members have died 
within the year, two of whom resided in London, 
and two in the country. To the widows of the 
latter liberal grants have been made. The 
grants, by way of relief, for the past half-year, 
amount to 771, and for the whole year just 
elapsed to 1471. ; the cases relieved being six in 
number. During the half-year the sum of 6001. 
has been invested in the purchase of 6771. 83. 5d. | 
in the New Three per Cents. The ordinary | 
income of the fand for the year may be thus | 
stated :—Dividend on 6001. Eastern Bengal Rail- | 
way stock, 291. 6s. 3d.; dividend on 7001. Great | 
Indian Peninsula debentures, 341. 3s. 9d.;/ 
interest on 3,8001. New Three per Cents, | 
1011. 98. 7d.; from members’ annual subscrip- | 
tions, 1621. 18s. ; from annual donations, 461. 3s.; 
total, 3741. Os. 7d. The total amount of receipts | 
from all sources in the same period was 1,1521., | 
and the expenses of administration, including | 
salary, rent, office expenses, stationery and, 
printing, postages, advertising, and cost of | 
getting up the annual dinner, amounted to about 
3001. Mr. Mould moved, and Mr. Charley, 
M.P., seconded, the adoption of the report. | 
The chairman inquired what steps had been | 
taken with reference to the plate recently | 
engraved by Mr. T. Vernon from Maurillo’s| 
picture of “ The Pool of Bethesda,” in the pos- | 
session of Colonel Tomline, M.P., and which that | 
gentleman had presented to the fund. The) 
secretary, Mr. Taunton, stated that measures | 
were being taken for the legal acquisition of the 
copyright by the trustees with the view of) 
issuing the engraving to the public for the | 
benefit of the fund. 


The Burying-place of Abraham.— At a | 
late sitting of the Berlin Archzeological Society, | 
Captain de Jasmund, the personal adjutant of 
the Crown Prince, gave an interesting account | 
of a visit paid by his royal highness to the sepul- | 
chre of the Patriarchs, at Hebron, during his late | 
journey to the East. The Crown Prince offered 
100 napoleons for the necessary permission to 
enter the accredited tomb of Abraham, which no 
one had heretofore been allowed to enter. The 
Turks promised to admit the travellers on the 
following night, but it was unfortunately im- 
possible for his royal highness to delay his 
journey so long. In the meantime, the Crown 
Prince and Captain de Jasmund gazed for a long 
time into the interior of the cave, through an 
opening 10 in. in diameter, until their eyes 
became accustomed to the flickering of the lamps 
with which it is lighted, and they were able to 
distinguish the form of the cavity. It is about 
40 square feet in extent. The floor, which was 
strewn with written prayers cast in from above, 
had evidently been artificially smoothed. The 
whole space was empty, but at the further end 
an opening, closed by a latticed door, seemed to 
lead to the inner cave. No masonry was visible 
on the walls, and there was no sign of the fifteen 
steps and the pulpit which, according both to 
Rabbinical and Arabian accounts, are to be found 
in the sepulchre. 


The Holborn Valley ‘Improvements: 
Presentation to Deputy Fry.—A service of 
plate, worth 500 guineas, has been presented to 
Deputy Fry by the Court of Common Council as 
a mark of its high appreciation of his services’ 
as depaty chairman of the Improvement Com- 
mittee throughout the erection of the Holborn: 
Vailey Improvement Works. | 


Royal Gold Medal of Architecture.—The 
Council of the Institute of Architects bave nomi- | 
nated Mr. Benjamin Ferrey, F.S.A., Fellow, for 
the award of the Royal Gold Medal of 1869-70, | 
subject to the approval of a special general meet- 
ing and to her Majesty’s gracious sanction, 


Somersetshire Archaeological Society.— 
Subscriptions are being sought to place a memo- | 
rial of the late Rev. F. Warre, a much valued | 
officer of the society, in the parish church of 
Bishop’s Lydeard. A monumental brass is pro- 


posed. 








} 
| 
j 
| 





Training Ship for Poor Boys. — The 
Admiralty have consented to place at the dis- 
posal of the Board of management of the Forest 
Gate District Schools, the Gvliah, one of the 
vessels now laid up at Sheerness, as a training 
ship for pauper boys. The Admiralty will fit up 
the vessel for 500 boys on the managers agreeing 
to pay 5,4971. The training-ship will be moored 
off Northfleet. 


Architecture at the Royal Academy.— 
A special general meeting of the Institute of 
Architects will be held on Monday, the 21st of 
February, to consider the subject of a recent 
letter from Mr. 8. Smirke, R.A., concerning the 
accommodation provided for architectural designs 
and drawings at the Royal Academy Exhibition. 


Deptford Dockyard.—It is stated that Mr. 
Austin, an American millionaire, and the repre- 
sentative of an eminent shipbuilding firm, has 
agreed to purchase Deptford Dockyard for 
140,0007. 








TENDERS. 


For the erection of County Court and offices at Gains- 
borough. Mr. T. C. Sorby, architect. Quantities sup- 





plied by Mr. John Scott :— 
ae £4,187 0 0 
Nicholson & Son . . 3,997 0 0 
Close & Co. ....... . 3,735 0 0 
Dennett & Co. .... 3,674 0 0 
PI cig ediuhithsschitaieinaconeoned 3,459 0 0 
EAS ET AAS ae 3,290 10 0 





For semi-detached residence at Roehampton, Surrey, 
for the Right Hon. Earl Spencer, Messrs, Beeston, Son. 
& Brereton, architects, Quantities supplied by Mr. James 
Burnett :— 

Parsons & Townsend ...........00+ £1,183 0 0 


po ee oe 1,125 0 0 
MI, TIO. © Saiciacsdcsectscersccase 1,074 0 9 
Bedama0R & Boe vcicccceccecsecceesss 997 0 «0 
MN isecctnsssshoccasascecosdoncied 989 0 10 
QUT ENING, | daskitcdnciciecscactacseucs 969 0 0 





For two detached residences, for Mr. R. Overton, 
Victoria Park, Leicester, Mr. J. Goddard, architect, 
Quantities supplied ;— 


BOURGET, .cccorestccsesncccnnccesecnauents £2,739 10 O 
Fish & B00.......cecccccssscccscoosssces 2,786 0 0 
ee iis aseteccccrunescinsess 2,739 15 O 
CN, TIGR. sacinccccscecseessenceses 2,649 0 0 
Herberts (accepted) .......0000+-+- 2,600 0 0 
IR resktctrescsrctoniocsiwsicnscoun 2,500 0 0 


For finishing houses on the Pill-hill Estate, Bristol, 
Mr. W. Cloutman, amass — 
No.1. 





ioc cistnsnsesercvstsccespuontesasteces £474 0 0 
BOY ccccrecorecesocccsccvcescenvecceoeesess 340 0 0 
Cleave . 313 0 0 
TOGA snecesesseqecvesseeswscnsceococoossweese 310 0 0 
Tete << crccvsssevseccevcsescecccosncvsees 310 0 
| Se 302 0 
Stephens 297 0 
look ..... 0 
0 

0 

0 


bo 

& 

© 
afccoonoc 


Perkins & White...........cccecseeeeses 281 1 
Hobbs (accepted) ....creeeeceseeees 269 
No. 2 

WERTAAE..ccccsorecreosscevecceccneccecsecesers £203 0 0 
Perkins & White 17 0 
Leta... corcccserecccrscrccrcccsesccesecsooses 0 0 
| | enero 3 0 
Summons 00 
, NS aes 00 
Stephens 8 0 
Hobbs (accepted) . 15 0 

OOK .rrccccesseeceerves 00 
Howell 3 10 0 
Harding 5 6 








For seven houses in Hare-street, Messrs. Reddall & 
Cumber, architects :— . 
Myers & SMS ..,..ssccererenssenenees . 
Carter & Son... 4 
Pritchard ...... 
Kiddle........ ‘ 
Henehaw........c.cssesccseeecesecereoees : 
Langmead .........:seeeeeeerereneeeeene 
Ashby & Sond .....cccscceseesseeeeees 
Browne & Robinson 


see eeeeeererecsceseneee 






coooceecoocs 
ecoocceoscos 





For rebuilding four houses, Bell-street, Marylebone, for 
Mr. Barr, Curta‘n-road, Finsbury. Messrs. J.& BE, A, 
Bull, architects. Quantities supplied :— 






EbD & BONB,....ccccccccsccseresrerseeees £1,927 0 @ 
Wilson. .....rccccocccersserccscersecseeees 1,922 0 0 
GoOdMAN iesseccesccnccecenseesessenses 1,901 0 0 
Merrian ....00-ccccecsseoecnncerseeeceeee 1,900 0 0 
Blackmore & Morley . ww. 1,864 0 0 
Hockley ... secee.ee 1,842 0 0 
M‘Lacolan .. 1,83) 0 7 
Wigmore...... » 1,875 0 ~ 
Brown & SOMS ccsscecessecceresseeevee 1,759 a ~ 
Kelly, Bros. ..1..-.sscnerecereeeeneees 1,737 Ss 
Scrivener & White .......cceee-ceeee 1,684 





an additional kitchen to the 


For reparations and eae. iar i, Sasce Snell, 


Bath-street Temporary Infirm 







oti 

ae >So ia aaapsinaionentoden £498 ” . 
Patman & Fotheringham ........+++ 494 - 
Bridgman & Nuthall .......s0-eerere = a A 
Sabey & SoD .......-cseeees an Be 
ent « ccauecancnasbesencctepevsoooocssees ie 
CLTY, Bros. .scssecerecenenerrersenererers 
Patten....ccccccsrsoereeceesersnssenersseore , 39810 0 





Rae 
SSE re Sirs eee 


ot 
a 


s 


Span 


Ne 


Se ner geee 


we 
SO ag HORDE eet Raich, sy 
Stee Mar ee tbe ewan el Pi gach een: 


ya 


eae 





ee 
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For additional lavatories and sculleries to the Old Infir- 
mary of St. Marylebone Workhouse. Mr, H. Saxon 
Snell, architect :— 









Howard .......... sipasiiesnieihars tiaadeiinnalnete 

Crabb & Vaughan 

PE CPeMAR «.......02.00000 3 

Longmire & Burge...........:.0see0 12713 0 

Bbbs & BOSS .....0..002..c0cce-soccdesceese 126 0 0 
123 0 0 


Manley & Rogers........ ‘ 





For the extension of the Brecon County Gaol, Mr. 
Thomas F, Fillary, architect :— 






Hamer, Bros. ........+.0csseseseeeees £10,110 0 0 
Williams & Bolton................++ 9,230 6 0 
Watkins & Jenkins . « 8,795 18 9 
Welsh & Son ., 8,700 0 0 
BOI cxicicas ccoos 8.578 4 4 
Jones & Johns........ 8,478 0 0 
| eae 7,997 15 0 
Williams, Bros. ..... pbesenonasaents 7,850 0 0 


After reducing a large amount of labour upon all stone 
dressings, the two lowest were requested to revise their esti- 
mates, which finally came out :— 

VOtes ceccocersccrsccccecossccnsesoseseses £7,473 11 0 
7,198 0 0 





For the erection of Congregational Church and Schools 








at Acton. Messrs. J. Tarring & Son, architects. Quanti- 
ties supplied :— 
Brick Facing. Reg Facing. 
Myers & 8on........0...00 £3,739 0 0 ... £3,777 0 0 
BEE BS DOR. cdcsscscteensene 00... 3,720 0 0 
GHarMUP soecce...seceereee 328 0 0 3,727 0 0 
Cowland  ..........4 3,6 0 0 3,801 0 0 
Adamson & Son 93 0 0 3,629 0 0 
DOG; DOGG. cccnesicscecens $3,439 0 0 ... 3,605 0 0 
OS eee 3,394 0 0 ... 3,692 0 0 
Gibson, Bros. ..........+ 3,339 0 0 3,493 0 0 
Nye...... soncdnpsessrcocsevese 3,313 10 0 3,449 0 0 
Scrivener & White ... 3,186 0 O ... 3,447 9 O 
Snowden .... 0 3,368 10 0 
Shepherd ... 0 3,290 10 0 





For erecting Congregational Church at Dawlish, Devon. 

Messrs. J. Tarring & Son, architects, Quantities sup- 

lied :— 

' Wis BBO nncescecscessee sce sree £2,641 0 0 
Luscombe (Exeter).......... as , 
Moaes & 800 .....0..:cccceesees eet 
TIE: wncovaseussobivensvannecnsansseo 
Call & Pethick .. 
GOODE. sscusewesenuovscessconr eens 
Kenshole.......... ° 
a 8 eg ee aS. one 
Luscombe (Torquay) ...........+06 





0 
0 
0 
3 
0 
3 
0 





Amended tenders for building at Leytonstone, for the | 
Guardians of Bethnal.green, Mr. William Mundy, archi- | 
tect :— 





Hill, Keddell, & Waldram ...... £2,802 0 0 
Crockett 2,800 0 0 
Mare sco 2,682 0 0 
Holmes wee 62,650 0 O 
Morewood & Co. ..ccsiccrescceveosses 2,564 0 0 
BE GD iccsetansscncvesceneste oo ee eo ®@ 
BORER. cenrcanaceesescaccivmene Be 
Wicks, Bangs, & Co. ......000c0000 2,455 0 0 
Blackmore & Morley (accepted) 2,385 0 0 
a 2,215 0 0 


[We are not acquainted with the circumstances under 
which the tenders were thus amended. } 





For Houseless Poor Asylum, Banner-street, St. Lnke’s. 
Mr. R. Hesketh, architect. Quantities supplied by Mr. 
J. W. Forge & Messrs. Franklin & Andrews : — 






TPIS censinnnsvvadynpiiivpanmiaiceneta £6,840 5 0 
Newman & Mann ..............s0 - 6,635 0 0 
Axford & Whilltier ................0 6,452 0 0 

DEED cosctensiceuivecmcppnanrencevidesie 6,394 0 0 
Holland & Hannen ... 6,345 0 0 
BEV ORG «.s00.cc00 6,335 0 0 
Cowland ......... --. 6,226 0 0 
RORY BGOMD  <ccccrssecdiccbstsesssce 6,184 0 0 
IE cancciescoccnesconrber iwi 6,173 0 0 
RE ee 5,984 0 0 
BT BB HOOE oi veceachcccseusseesccewnd . 5,869 0 0 
Browne & Robinson ........i:..06 5,820 0 0 
Ey ONE socks ab siscckcemcds 5,447 0 0 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mr. D.—8. B.—W.C.—N. J.—I. C.—T. C. §.—H. E.—B. Son, & B— | 
J. (B.—R, & C.-H. B.—A. H.-J. 0.—C. C. H.—J. P.—F.—F. H. G.— | 
W. J. G.—B. &Sons,—J. C.—H. P, H.—J. W. T.—Messrs, C. & Son,— } 
Rk, C. M.—Mesers, A. & C. H.—J, E. 0.—H. C.—W. W.—An Old Sub- 
ecriber.—Messre. T.—T. F. F.—L, H. B, 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving | 
addresses, 

All statements of facts, lists of Tenders, &c , must be accompanied 
by the pame and address of the sender, not necessarily for 
publication, 

Norg.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public mretings, rests, of course, with the authors, 











TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


The Publisher cannot be responsible for Testt- 
MONIALS left at the Office in reply to Advertise- 
ments, and strongly recommends that Copigs 
ONLY should be sent. 


Advertisements cannot be received for the current 


week's issue later than TH ’ 
on THURSDAY. REE o clock, p.m. 


; G@ NOTICE.—All Communications respect- 
tng Advertisements, Subscriptions, Sc., should be 
addressed to “The Publisher of the Builder,” 
No. 1, York-street, Covent Garden. All other 
Communications should be addressed to tle 
Editor,” and nor to the “ Publisher.” 


and Properties of Timber, &c. 


NEW EDITION OF TREDGOLD’S CARPENTRY. 
THIS DAY is PUBLISHED, with 64 — cag sng portage ort on this edition), and numerous Cuts, in one 


THE ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES OF CARPENTRY, 


ti the Pressure and Equilibrium of Timber Framing, the Resistance of Timber, and the Constracti 
of Ame inben, Bridges, Roofs, Uniting Iron and Stone with Timber, &c.; together with Resa: en 


By THOMAS SREDGOLD, Bo os 
i i ient and Modern Roofs, by PETER BARLOW, F.R.8, &c. 
With Specimens of Ancient an ern 2 yh  mamnagal yuan ~ et 


London: LOCKWOOD & CO. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C, 


—e 





ys on the Nature 


Fifth Edition, carefully revised, 





IMPROVED MACHINERY, combined with 
STEAM POWER, is employed by J. W. BEN- 
SON in the Manufacture of Church, Turret, 
Stable, and Tell-tale Clocks, Sun and Wind 
| Dials, Perpetual Calendars, and every description 
of Clock and Watch Work. Architects, Builders, 
Committees, &c. can be promptly supplied with 
estimates. A descriptive Pamphlet on Church 
and other Clocks, post-free, 2d. J.W. BENSON, 
by special appointment, Watch and Clock Maker 
‘to His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. 
Steam Factory for Clocks and Watches, 58 and 
60, Ludgate-hill; Showrooms, 25, Old Bond- 
| street, London. 




















| ADVERTISEMENTS. 
| 


'TTEWETSON & THEXTON send Free 


by Post sn Iliustrated Priced Catalogue of their CABINET 
FURNITURE, as adapted for the entire furoishing of genteel resi- 
dences. Bedroom Furniture in porcelaia colours, &c. ~HEWETSON 
& THEXTON, Manufacturers, 200, 203, and 204, Tottenbam-court- 
road, N.B. (N-arly opposite the Chape!), London, W. 


ERFECTION in BOOKKEEPING.— 
| BUILDERS and Others desiring a really system, can 
| have a SET of MODELS for BUIL ERS’ BOOKS, by DOUBLE 

ENTRY, to which was awarded the prize offered in “ Tue Builder,” 
| No, 1,180, and which has been adopted by many large firms. _ Also a 





LIND MAKERS’ FOREMAN. 


WANTED, one thoroughly up to blind and b' 
in all their brauches, Must waderstend the squari oe al, woken 
reckoning bpm er  , — stating where last 
engaged an |, ta J. B. care: be 
eet, Hol “Eo” ;of Mr, Hanly, 17, Castle. 


OROUGH of SALFORD.—WANTED, a 


thoroughly efficient CLERK of WORKS to Superintend 
ge ge at ag a Town-hall and other Works. Salary 

per wee stating age aud former . 
ments, accompanied OnE cote to be sent in not inter 
the 9th MARCH next, addressed to the Chairman of the Salford 
District Town-hall, &e. C. ittee, d “ Application fur 
Clerk of Works.” Further ioformation may be obtained by applica 
tiou te Mr, BOWDEN, Surveyor of the Saiford riet.—By order, 
GEORGE BRET, Town Cierx. 
Town-hall, Salford, 16th February, 1870. 


BRICEMAEING, within Twelve miles of 


London.—WANTED, One or more Persons, to MAKE a} 
qusntity of BRICKS, Machine and Clamp, at per thousand, Sionn 
prices would be given, and advances mads mouthly. Moveable plant 
and prep earth rere to about 3002. to be taken at a va'ua- 
tion.—Apply to Mr, A. FRASER, Morden, Surrey. 


UNICIPAL BOROUGH of TYNE- 


MOUTH.—APPOINTMENT of BUROUGH SURVEYOR.— 
The Corporation of Tynemouth, the Local Board of Health for the 
said Borough, will, at their on PRIDAY, the 25 b diy of 
FEBRUAKY inst. proceed to the A INTMENT of a BOROUGH 
SURVEYOR, The mg will be required to devote his 
whole time to the rervice of the gud carry out at ail 
times the directions of the Council and its C mumittees in the 
management and laying out of roads and streets, erection of build- 
ings, surveying, planuivg, and executing works, and generally in 
all matters arising withia the borough relating to the offic: of 
borough surveyvr, archi or eugiueer. Salary, 2001. per aconm, 
with offices, stationery, instraments, and other necessaries fur cou- 
ducting the business cf the deparument.—Applications, wi h testi- 

















| Modified Arrangement by Single Katry, suit«ble for small b _— 
| Address, E. A. 4, St. George’s-road, Regent's Park, London. 
Just Published, price 2s. by post, 2+. 2d 


‘Pevort on TRAMWAYS in the 


| METROPOLIS. 
| By WILLIAM BOOTH SCOTT, C.E. Chief surveyor to the Vestry of 
St. Pavcras, &c. 
Lendon : VACHER & SONS, 29, Parliament-street ; 
H. MITCHENER, Eversholt-street, Oakley-~quare, N.W. 
Just published, Royal 4to, Ornamen‘al Cloth, 17. 16+. 


NGLISH COUNTRY HOUSES.  Forty- 


A five Views and Plans of recently erected Mansions. Priva‘e 
hkesidences, Parsonage Houses, Farm-H uses, Lodges, and Cottages ; 
with a Practical Treatise on House Building. 

By WILLIAM WILKINSON, Architect, Ox ford, 
Oxford and London : JAMES PARKER & CO, 


TURNER & ALLEN’S 
NEW DESIGNS 
; For Plain & Ornamental 


LAMP POSTS, 


DWARF 
GAS PILLARS, 


LAMP BRACKETS 
CANDELABRA, 
Bronzed Gas Figures, 
Gas Lamps, Lanterns, &c, 
Garden and Drinking 
Fountains, 
BRONZED STATUES, 
VASES, &c. 
Gates, Railings, Balcony 
Panels, &c, 
Complete Pattern and 
Price Book 3s, 6d, in 
stamps, 














IRON MERCHANTS, 
Founders, 
and Manufacturers, 
_\201, UPPER THAMES 
STREET, Loxvon, E.C, 











|(\LERK WANTED, who understands the 


routine of a Sarveyor and Land Agent's Office, Must be 
accustomed to accounts.— Address, D. BE. F. 4, Gandy-street, Exeter, 


TO BUILDERS, DECORATORS, &o, 


ILDERS, thoroughly experienced in House 

Work, Decorative Furniture, and Gilding in ali its branches, 

may be OBTAINED at the House of Call, Marlborough Lan, Blenheim. 

steps, Oxford-street. Work dene by the day, hour, or job, Materials 
found if required.— Address to the secretary. 


RCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


TO A 
ESIGNS PREPARED from ROUGH 
PKEICHES or ovherwire, in the best style of art. Perspec- 
tives outlined oretched. Quantiticr, billing, ard abstracting wih 
accusacy, Terms moderate.—Address Mr. MYE@S TAYLO#, 17 
Thavies-inp, Holborn, 


PERSPECTIVES, COMPETITION, 


DETAIL, and WORKING DRAWINGS, LAND SURVEYING, 
and LEVELLIA G,—Address, C. 47, Londen Wall, B.U, 


BUILDERS’ ACCOUNTS. 
N ACCOUNTANT, who has had con- 


siderable experience in making up and filing BUILDERS’ 
STATEMENTS of ACOUUNTS, wil be g'ad to ‘ASSIST any Client t» 
undr the old or new Act. Charges moderate. Refer- 
ences to Builders.—Address, BUILDERS’ ‘OUOUNTANT, at Gooa’s, 
60, Moor,ate-street, EC. 


GENTS WANTED in various parts of 
Great Britain, by J. STONE & CO. Deptford, , to push 

the sale of their Pateut ‘‘ Univeral” Brass R-gulators for Water- 
Closets, acknowledged to be the chaapest and be.t in existence. 




















Liberal terms allowed, 
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TURNER & ALLEN, to MEDLAND & HaNKY TAYLUR, A 


| 
| 
' 


j 


| 


| 


| and wages :equired, t» A. Z. Pust-office, 





of app to be furwarded to the Town Cierk, eudoiset 
“ Application for the Office of Soom Surveyor,” on or bstore 
WEDNESDAY, the 23rd day of FEBRUARY inst. at 81X o'clock 
p-w.—BPy order, THOMAS C. LEITCH, Town Vierk, 
and Clerk to the Local Board of Heaith. 
Borough ef Tynemouth, 2ud February, 1870. 


EST LONDON DISTRICT SCHUOL. 


The Managers are prepsred to receive APPLICATIONS from 
CANDIDATES for the appoimtment of CLERK of WORKS for the 
School to be erected at Ashford, Middlesex. His services will ve 
required about the end of March next. Salary, 3 guineas per week. 
Aj plications and testimonials to be furwa:ded to my Ufficze ou or 
betore the 2ad ef MARCH. The attend didates will not 
be required unless subsequently notified. —By order, 
CHAKLES D, HUME, Clerk to the Managers. 
Paddington Workhouse, Harrow-road, 4th, 1870 


OUSE DECORATORS. 


TO H 
W ANTED, by a respectable Young Man, 
IMPROVEMENT in GRAINING and MARBLING, io a 
good firm. Has been six years in the — Address, by letter, 
stating terms, F. D. care of G, Stevens, 28, Liquorpond-street, Gray’s- 
inn-road, London. 


TO ARCH:T&CTS AND BUILDERS. 


ANTED, by an_ experienced, practical 

CLERK of WOKKS, a RE-ENGAGEMENT or SITUATION 

as MANAGING FOREMAN. Competent to prepare plans, working 

and detail drawings, measure up work, and take out quautities, aud 

estimste. — Add.css, M. N. 3, Cumberi North-end, Haim- 
mersmith, W. 


WANTED, a JUNIOR CLERK in a 


Builder's Office, Preference given to one that has o capied 
a similar situation.—Apply by letter to BV. 54, Bahere-stccet, 
Goswell-ruad. 




















TO MANAGING ASSISTANTS. 5 

ANTED immediately, a thoroughly. quali- 

fied MANAGING AvBSISTANT, im an Architec: aud Sur- 

veyor’s Office, of general mi practice.—Apply, stsxting salary 
required, experience, aud references, to G. F. B. uiandudav, N.W. 


7 ANTED, an accomplished ARCHITEC- 


TCRAL DRAUGHTSMAN.—Adéres:, eo full particaiars 











W ANTED, as leading PAINTER, to Take 

Charge of Job+, a respectable Man, who understaads his 
business, aud can do « itttle g:aiuing occasional y. Perm ment e1n- 
ployment to a suitab'e man,—Address, with fuli particulas, to 473, 
Office of “ The Buiider.” 


ATERWORKS ENGINEERS.— 


WANTSD, (or a large town in Germany, a practical EN‘l- 
NEER, well xcquainted with waterworks, aud particular y with the 
laying of cost-irum pipes, reservoirs, &c. &c, Une who uncer-tands 
German preterred.—Apyly, by lever, post paid, te A. G. BRIBLLI 
& CO. 3, Wetminster-cham > fs, 9. W. 


ANTED, a table Man, in & 

WINDOW GLASS WARKHUUSE. Must be a first-rate 

cutter, good at figures, aud a Ce Ya by letter ouly, 
stating salary, &c. to X. ¥. Z Fetter-iane, EC. 


ANTED, a WORKING SHOP FORE- 
MAN of JOINERS, Must be a good draugh sman, quick at 
setting out, acd competent to macage & og» naam age 














ANTED, Two ASSISTANT SUR- 


VSYOks, by the Vestry of st. Pancras, One for the North 
district, at a salary of 125%. per annum, with « covdivienal annual 
increa:e of 51, to a maximum of 1507. annum ; and the other ‘or 
the Centsal district, at a salusy of per auoum, with a condi- 
tional annual increae of 61, to & maximum of 130d. per snp. 
Candid ween 25 nnd 35 years of age. The perseas 
elected will ve requ redto “their duties ou tae 251h March 
next, aud ty reside Iu (be To+ appoinimeat to ve deter- 

aby time by either party, or bY 
payment of one month's -awty B py 


pou forme provided fur that purp v 

te stimomals of recent date, and not six ia pumbr, must 

be forwarded to me nt jaterthean FRIDAY, the 4ch MakCH mext. 

Candidates to atiend at the Vestry 's- Toad, Pancras-read, 

pe Lane gg map the 9th MABCM next, at 4H RUE o'clsck in tae 
or obher exp 





ailowed on auy 0-casivn 





9 s 
of alttezdance.— By order, 
aera By er LOMAS ECOLBSTON GIBB, Vestry Clerk. 
Vestry Offices, 10th Petumary, 1879, 











